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TO OUR READERS 


The present issue of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY is 
the last to be sold at a retail price of 35. a copy. 
From January 1953 we must increase the price to 
4s., and at the same time the cost of an annual sub- 
scription, including postage, will go up to £2 Ios. 
This decision has been taken with regret. It has been 
forced upon us by the steady rise in production 
costs, which in recent years has compelled most 
daily newspapers, and several of our weekly and 
monthly contemporaries, to take similar action and 
which has also ended the life of numerous periodicals 
unable to expand their circulation or to obtain 
advertising revenue — a problem of particular 
urgency in a period of almost continually rising 
paper and printing costs. 

In bringing these considerations to the attention 
of our readers we are not asking for more support 
than a periodical of this nature can reasonably 
expect to obtain. Since its foundation, as THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, seventy-five years ago, 
the review has been continuously in existence. It 
has both a tradition to uphold and, we believe, a 
function to perform, but to this end some support is 
required from the necessarily limited public to 
whom it appeals. We are now asking our sub- 
scribers to pay no more for their copy than they did 
during the 1914-18 war, since when the general 
price level has more than doubled. In return they 
will continue to obtain a monthly review which is 
not primarily run for profit, and whose income at 
the new price just balances its costs of production. 
If it should appear that we are asking too much 
from our present readers (not to speak of those 
additional subscribers whose support we hope to 
obtain) the inevitable conclusion will have to be 
drawn. We believe this should not and need not 
happen. 
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EDITORIAL 


How well is Labour settling its internal ai NTHROP LIBRA ay 
Bevan group in the Parliamentary Labour Party has meant very little. 

Its members may not meet together at the House, as was their custom, 

but they are under no obligation to change their views and they cannot 

be prevented from voting together in the meetings of the Parliamentary 

Party. In fact Mr Attlee, by insisting on their nominal disbandment, may 

have done them a good turn. The change has relieved the group of the 

appearance it had, even to some people not out of sympathy with it, of 
being a conspiracy against the present leadership. 

The Bevanite controversy is doing a good deal of damage to the Party 
among people who sometimes vote Labour at elections. It is not that such 
people are frightened of Mr Bevan gaining power in the Party and taking 
it far to the left: that danger is sufficiently remote not to have any effect 
upon the marginal vote. But, obsessed by the controversy, the Labour 
Party looks to the non-partisan spectator to be less worthy of his con- 
fidence than it used to be. That surely explains Labour’s failure to 
recapture Wycombe in the by-election last month. Mr Haire, the Labour 
candidate, had held the seat from 1945 to 1951, and then had been 
narrowly defeated. He is an excellent advocate of Labour’s cause and was 
a useful recruit to the House of Commons. Yet he did slightly less well 
than at the General Election. 

Only a few months ago, the Tory Party’s stock in the country by every 
test was low. What happened between summer and autumn to change 
the relative popularity of the parties? There is not much to be learned by 
looking at the things the Government did. None of them brought the day 
of liberation of the citizen very much nearer. The best that can be said 
about the present Government is that it has not brought down upon the 
nation the chaos and woe that Labour had predicted during the election. 
Mr Churchill’s finger has not trembled on the trigger; and in any case 
the safety catch was on. The only conclusion one can draw is that the 
Labour Party in its troubles has lost some of its attraction for the un- 
pledged voter and that if it hopes to win the next General Election, the 
sooner it gets over its internal disorders the better. 
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To those outside the Party, the whole uproar around Mr Bevan seems 
to be mysterious. Why has this swashbuckling figure so much appeal for 
the rank and file of the Party, and what does he stand for? One of the 
difficulties in understanding Mr Bevan’s appeal from the outside is that it 
is largely a personal one. To the newspaper reader, he appears as the 
author of inconsequential and bitter remarks of no particular penetration. 
Mr Bevan is that rare creature to-day, a natural orator: a pure orator. 
Even if the papers did not report his speeches sketchily, his appeal to the 
general public would not be much greater than it is. In print, what he has 
to say does not appear to be distinguished. Even Hansard does not do 
him justice. But the appearance of the man, the Welsh cadences of his 
voice, the flamboyant gestures, the timing of his thrusts are superb. And 
when he is preaching to the converted, he is overwhelming. The most 
sturdy of trade unionists may see the tear-drops falling on his gold albert. 
Nor is Mr Bevan always bitter. There is often playfulness, charm, humour, 
hope in his speeches. He is the revivalist of the movement; and just at 
this moment it is in psychological need of this kind of inspiration. The 
official policy is a sensible one: the containment of Communism and the 
consolidation of the Welfare State and the nationalized industries. It 
implies hard work, patience, self-control. But the Labour movement has 
a strong radical element to which this policy is psychologically abhorrent. 
It wants to be up and doing — what, it is not sure; and Mr Bevan does not 
tell his followers. But he is the one leader who shares their impatience. 
It is not the Bevan view that is important; it is the Bevan attitude. The 
calm of Mr Attlee and Mr Morrison was appreciated by the Party when 
the Labour Government was carrying out what seemed to be a revolution. 
But when it slowed down and then went into Opposition, the calmness 
had lost its value among the rank and file. The Labour Party is tradi- 





tionally not a calm party. Even Mr Attlee before the war made some | 
wild statements, and as for Stafford Cripps, he was the first bogey of his | 
day! Thus to the rank and file, and to some of the back benchers who | 


support him, Mr Bevan appears to be the Labour traditionalist, and Mr 
Attlee and Mr Morrison, once men of the centre, deviationists to the 
right. At the same time, Mr Bevan has gathered behind him not only the 
fervent radicals of the Party, but the fellow-travellers and the pacifists, 
who will line up behind anybody who is critical of the leadership. 

The difficulties for Mr Attlee, Mr Morrison and the other statesman- 
like leaders of the Party are immense. They had to govern the country 


during most difficult times and the greater part of their policy has been | 
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carried on by Mr Churchill’s Government. As an Opposition they are 
greatly inhibited. They cannot, without losing their valuable reputation 
for responsibility, now call black what a year or two ago they were calling 
white. For some of those policies, notably on foreign affairs and rearma- 
ment, they never won the inner consent of their own Party. They were 
supported out of loyalty and because nobody could see a respectable 
alternative. Nor was there any need to argue the case convincingly and 
continuously, as French Governments have had to do. The Tories and 
Liberals were firmly behind them, and Labour Party loyalty could always 
be used to stifle the doubting voices of the critics. Mr Attlee’s difficulties 
are further increased by the fact that on some questions, notably German 
rearmament, the policy of the Government was not the one which it 
would have liked to have, but a compromise one which it was obliged to 
accept after negotiations with the United States. In so far as Bevanism is 
a policy, it may be described as the pipe dreams Mr Attlee sensibly 
rejected. 

The problem of the Bevanites now is to win over the Parliamentary 
Party. They have one quite useful hidden asset: the pressure which the 
Constituency Labour Parties can bring upon their Members. The Con- 
stituency Party determines in the last resort whether he will have a chance 
of contesting the next election as the official Labour candidate. Already 
stories are being told at Westminster of members who have been ‘pulled 
up’ for their attitude to Mr Bevan. In other respects, too, so far Mr Bevan 
is doing very well indeed. His vote for the deputy leadership against Mr 
Morrison was a respectable one. If he kicks the ball the right way now, 
he can pick up thirty to forty votes quite soon. If he kicks it the wrong 
way, he stands to lose the same number. It is high time he began to move 
to the right. The Labour Party cannot be led from either wing, but only 
from the centre. Mr Morrison knows that well. His speech about Labour’s 
ultimate plans for nationalization was a shrewd move. We can expect 
more Socialism from Mr Morrison, less from Mr Bevan. 








COMMENT 
Pacific Deadlock 


One of the questions which Mr Eden will have to take up with the new 
Secretary of State in America is Britain’s exclusion from the AN ZUS 
Council, set up last summer to fill in the details of America’s defence 
guarantee to Australia and New Zealand, given at the time of the San 
Francisco Treaty. The exclusion, and the rebuff given not once but twice 
when Britain sought admittance, have been painful and embarrassing. 
They have been meat and drink for Communist propaganda in trying to 
prove that America is drawing away Britain’s associates in the Common- 
wealth. 

For a time it was suggested in London that the veto on British participa- 
tion came from America, and that Australia was pressing for it to be 
lifted. But this was a mistake. To Conservatives in this country it was a 
sad discovery that an Australian Conservative Government was loosening 
the Commonwealth tie. There is a natural unwillingness to draw attention 
to differences inside the Commonwealth: all the facts are therefore still 
not clear. Various arguments to justify Britain’s exclusion have been put 
forward on the American and Australian side. The Council, it is said, is 
concerned solely with the security arrangements arising out of the Treaty 
between America, Australia and New Zealand. Thus it concerns these 
countries alone: it is inappropriate to bring in others, however friendly. 
If Britain were admitted, what reason there would be for excluding other 
countries with interests in the Pacific, say France or the Philippines. But 
an unwieldy Council will accomplish nothing. Finally, from the American 
side comes the argument that a mountain has been made out of a mole- 
hill. The Council, it is said, is intended as a sop to Australia and New 
Zealand; its purpose is to convince them that America’s friendliness to 


Japan causes no danger to them, but it will not have any really serious | 


function, either military or in the making of policy. Why, then, say the 


i 


Americans, clamour to belong to it? Besides, when the arrangement was | 


first proposed, Mr Morrison, then the British Foreign Secretary, raised 
none of the objections now put forward by Mr Churchill’s Government. 
Washington could not foresee that British opinion would change. 

These arguments have not reassured London. To people in Britain, 
one thing is obvious. Twenty years ago it would have been unthinkable 
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that there should be a Pacific Council from which Britain was excluded 
as not being vitally concerned. The fact that to-day it is seriously proposed 


| to go ahead without Britain suggests that the decline of Britain as a world 
| power has been more rapid than was realized at home. It has come as an 
unpleasant jolt. In one of the exchanges, Washington implied that 


Britain’s interests in the Pacific were about on the same level as those of 
the Philippines. But the reason for the British protest is not simply 
wounded self-esteem. There is a very practical consideration: either the 
Council is to have real functions, or else it is pure decoration (in which 
case it is an insult to the Australian intelligence). If it is a reality, its 
decisions will have a bearing on general policy in the Pacific and on the 
arrangements for defence. They may increase the chances of peace or 
war. But because of the Commonwealth tie, Britain is pledged to come 
immediately to the aid of Australia in case of war. This is a hard obligation 


| to be under if Britain is to be excluded by Australia and America from 
ion- Ff 


taking part in policy decisions. Britain, it seems, is to be informed fully 
of what is decided; but is it unreasonable that we should wish to be one 
of the parties taking the decisions? It has come as a surprise that Australia 


| itself has lightly committed itself to Britain’s exclusion. In an alliance 
} with America, Australia and New Zealand will be very much the junior 
| partners. It might have been supposed that they would have found it 


useful to be supported at the Council table by other members, especially 
Britain. 

Some people in this country, casting round for an explanation of 
America’s motives, have wondered whether the A N Z U S Council is in- 
tended as part of a larger machinery of Pacific defence which America 
wishes to construct. In America itself there has been a good deal of talk of 
a Far Eastern N A T O. American and British policies in Asia still follow 
rather different lines. If Washington is now moving towards the setting up 
of a Pacific version of N A T O, it may decide that it wishes to get the 
basic machinery laid out before Britain also takes a hand. Britain might 
want a machine on different lines. But if this is the underlying idea, it 
does not render it less necessary for Britain to make its voice heard in 


| Pacific matters. The A N Z U S Council might be a very suitable place 


for British views to be propounded. 


G. W. 
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The Commonwealth Conference pon 

an 
The meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers is taking place in an | _ lool 
atmosphere quite different from that last January, when similar dis- | reso 
cussions among the Finance Ministers attempted to find stop-gap wea 
expedients to meet a sterling area crisis. Then the area was running a anx! 
heavy deficit, the dollar gap was widening, and the gold reserves in of C 
London were fast disappearing. The Asian countries, as well as Australia The 


and New Zealand, were still spending on a heavy scale and it seemed The 
difficult for the United Kingdom to put over its general view that the do 1 


sterling area must live within its income. Nevertheless, at least to judge by Con 
the official statements which followed the conference, that view prevailed. cour 
It was agreed that by the end of this year the sterling area should be in well 
general balance with the rest of the world. And, surprising as it may seem, some 
that aim was already achieved in the first half of this year, though largely othe: 
as a result of the United Kingdom’s own policies. We had already com) 
trimmed imports to the bone by November before the Conference, and feren 
these cuts, coupled with greater ‘invisible’ earnings and a slight rise in certa 


exports, turned a payments deficit of £393 million in the second half of durir 
1951 into a surplus of £82 million in the first six months of 1952. Mean- tives 
while other Commonwealth countries ran into trouble shortly after the purcl 
January Conference and were forced to deal swiftly with balance of encot 
payments difficulties. Australia and New Zealand were so severely pressed Ame: 


that sterling as well as non-sterling imports had to be cut back sharply. sterli: 
Continued heavy expenditure in India, Pakistan and Ceylon brought in th 
similar problems - and measures — to these countries. made 

As a result confidence has been restored in sterling, and we have at last to hel 
earned a breathing space. How will it be used? For five months officials There 
of the sterling area countries have been compiling not only an agenda |__ be ad 


for the current talks, but a whole host of facts and figures about Common- know: 
wealth economic relations and plans. The Commonwealth, having with ; 


stopped the leak in the reserves, has been given time to consider its future. sterlin 
Expedients have already been used. Now is the time to look beyond them. preser 
How can the sterling area live within its income against a background of to bac 


sufficient steps have been taken to stabilize the present position and how less fa 
to rebuild the gold reserves to a safe level. But its main concern will whate 
probably be with two broad subjects: a possible move towards the con- is at |: 
vertibility of sterling and the future development of Commonwealth politic 
resources. Both problems are inter-related and both involve the sterling necess; 
area’s relations with the United States. The b 

in whi 


expanding world trade? The Conference will have to decide whether from | 
| 


Fortunately there seems to have been a decided change in Common- 
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wealth opinion about convertibility since the Finance Ministers met last 
January. Then many of these countries had large sterling balances and 
looked forward to convertibility rather as a means of changing sterling 
resources into dollars than as a possible discipline on individual Common- 
wealth countries. The sharp decline in these balances has lessened the 
anxiety in this country and has probably brought the views of a number 
of Commonwealth countries closer to those held by the United Kingdom. 
The frightening rush towards bankruptcy has also had its sobering effect. 
There now seems every reason why the Commonwealth Ministers should 
do the one thing which both convertibility and the development of 
Commonwealth resources point to - make a critical examination of each 
country’s domestic economic policy. The real test of the Conference may 
well be whether each country will be as willing to consider cutting down 
some of its pet projects as it is in advocating further development. In 
other words, is each country prepared to make some sacrifice to the 
common good ? If American co-operation is the next step after this Con- 
ference then moves along these lines are essential. American policy 
certainly seems to be involved in most of the ideas likely to be put up 
during the course of the Conference. These involve a variety of alterna- 
tives such as raising the dollar price of gold, ensuring stable American 
purchases of sterling area commodities, lowering American tariffs, 
encouraging American investment in the sterling area, and persuading 
Americans and Canadians to provide a dollar stabilization fund to back 
sterling convertibility. But if an approach to the Americans is to be made 
in the spring, suggesting all or some of these policies, it will have to be 
made perfectly clear that the Commonwealth countries are at last willing 
to help themselves, particularly now that the Republicans are in power. 
There are already rumours that some modified form of convertibility will 
be advocated and that some types of restricted sterling (possibly what is 
known as ‘transferable sterling’) will be made convertible into dollars, 
with adequate safeguards. But, unless there is a tremendous surge in the 
sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves, which seems most unlikely at 
present, the Commonwealth countries may have to ask for a dollar fund 
to back the experiment and for a stabilization of United States imports 
from the sterling area. The Republican Administration may look with 
less favour than the Democrats on the provision of such a loan, but 
whatever party is in power the Commonwealth will have to show that it 
is at last willing to put its own house in order. This will call for painful 
political decisions in many Commonwealth countries, but they will be 
necessary if the general aims of the Conference are to mean anything. 
The buffetings of the past twelve months may have provided the climate 


in which such decisions can be taken. W. M. C. 
16° 
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Cold War in Africa 


The Cold War has now spread to Africa. That is the meaning of the recent 
events in Kenya and the parallel disturbances within the Union. The 
lessening of tension which has been so marked in Europe seems likely to 
be matched by increasing bitterness in Africa. 

There is no reason to believe that Russian gold or Communist ideology 
is in any remote way connected with the Mau Mau disturbances, or with 
the riots in South Africa. There is no reason for Russia to burn her fingers 
setting fire to a situation which has exploded of its own accord. Yet to 
orthodox believers in the Communist creed the situation in Africa is 
wholly intelligible and wholly satisfactory. It represents the crisis of 
colonialism which is bound to result in the collapse of Imperial rule. 
There is little reason to hasten the inevitable. 

It is far harder for people in Britain to guess what is happening. We 
know that we are honestly attempting to give political freedom and 
economic stability to the inhabitants of our colonies. We see public 
servants doing their_best to educate Africans (and Malayans and other 
colonial peoples) so as to hand over more and more responsibility to them. 
And the reward in Kenya seems to be a vicious anti-European campaign, 
designed ultimately to drive both administrators and settlers out of the 
country. What is the explanation? Is it just base ingratitude? Or have 
we failed to understand the situation ? 

There is, of course, a large measure of ingratitude. Historically speaking, 
no people is ever grateful to the authority that brings it political conscious- 
ness; it is in such periods of incipient reform that revolutions are bred. 
But there has also been a grave breakdown in the administration, which 
obviously did not know what was going on and what was about to happen. 
This cannot be. blamed on the new Governor, Sir Evelyn Baring, who 
arrived to find the crisis in full flower. The basic miscalculation, which 
will have to be remedied if we are to win this Cold War in Africa, has 
been the tendency to treat the African territories as an unrelated series of 
different problems which could be solved by different methods at different 
speeds. There is much truth in this view, but it is a truth which fails to 
take account of the hard fact that Africans feel a measure of unity as 
against the European. There are prejudices and jealousies between any 
two tribes - even neighbours — but each is watching the other to see who 
is getting advantages. And all are watching the European to guess what 
his motives are. 

Thus the decision to give a wide measure of self-government to the 
Gold Coast was based on a just appreciation of educational standards, 
cultural unity and economic stability. Kenya is less advanced in educa- 
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tion, and suffers from a three-way racial split and acute economic 
problems; but the African in Kenya simply wonders why he is being less 
well treated than his brother on the West Coast. The Kenya African is 
assured that the object of British Colonial policy is the advancement of 
backward peoples, and the encouragement of their freedom and independ- 
ence. If he wants proof he is asked to look at the Gold Coast, or at India 
or Ceylon. Somewhat perversely he will look at South Africa, and ask 
why Britain remains closely associated with Dr Malan, always voting 
with him at the United Nations against the bloc of coloured peoples 
represented by the Arab-Asian group. It is easy for British officials to 
explain with honesty, sincerity, logic and good sense that the Gold Coast 
and Kenya, or Nyasaland, are in different categories, and that South 
Africa is an independent nation. But these truthful arguments appear to 
be mere sophistry to the nationalist African seeking power for his own 
people. 

If we are not to lose the Cold War in Africa, and leave the continent 
to fratricidal strife and economic ruin, Britain must develop some policy 
for Africa as a whole, and proclaim it. The policy will have to be carried 
out piecemeal, but unless its broad outlines are made clear at the outset 
its gradual application will only breed suspicion. But before such a policy 
can even be formulated two crucial questions must be settled. First, is it 
possible to build a multi-racial society in which Europeans, Asians and 
Africans live together in some sort of equality? Secondly, can Britain 
carry out a colonial policy in Africa for the benefit of Africans, while 
maintaining close relations with a Government in the Union which is 


pursuing an exactly opposite course? Time is running very short. 
W. G. 


Appeals — to profits or to the public? 


There can have been few worthier men than King George VI, and there 
are few worthier causes than the welfare of the old and the young: yet 
the national memorial fund to commemorate - in a permanent manner — 
our late King and benefit our old and young people has not yet, after six 
weeks, reached the total of over £1 million which the public readily and 
promptly subscribed in seven weeks for the victims of the Lynmouth flood 
disaster. Further comparisons between the two funds are not easily made, 
because subscriptions to the Lynmouth fund have not been publicized in 
detail ; the King George VI Memorial Fund, on the other hand, has 
published four lists of donations to date. But it seems safe to say that the 
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Lynmouth fund, by the very nature of the sudden disaster it was to 
alleviate, caught the public imagination more dramatically, and the 
public responded generously in cash and kind (at one stage the clothes 
parcels threatened to become an embarrassment). 

Donations to the King George VI Memorial would seem to have come 
mostly from institutions rather than individuals. Up till November 14th 
a total of £175,000 was subscribed, and from the three published lists of 
gifts and covenants of £25 and over it appears that no less than 92 per 
cent. was contributed by companies, and only 8 per cent. by private 
individuals. The bulk of the King George VI fund, therefore, has come 
from company profits rather than the pockets of the public. In the sole 
category of subscriptions where a direct comparison is possible between 
the two appeals, it can be seen that the banks (the Bank of England and 
the joint stock banks) each contributed exactly ten times as much to the 
King George VI Memorial appeal as to the Devon and Somerset fund 
for Lynmouth. 

It is unlikely that any shareholder would, or could successfully, chal- 
lenge his directors’ action in donating company profits in response to a 
great public appeal. Many, perhaps most, companies include in their 
memorandum and articles provision for expending money on objects or 
activities conducive to the company’s interests - and charitable gifts, 
especially if publicly acknowledged, could reasonably be held to benefit 
the company, if only indirectly in its ‘public relations’. (Whether or not 
such subscriptions qualify for tax relief is less certain, for under present 
legislation it might have to be proved that they are expenses wholly and 
necessarily incurred for the purposes of the business; nor is it easy to see 
how the Treasury could relent, lest the State should find itself virtually 
doubling, by foregoing tax, the total subscribed to a Mansion House 
appeal - which would still further reduce the proportion which the 
donations of private individuals contribute to these funds.) 

If directors’ donations to appeals were ever seriously contested or dis- 
couraged, it is difficult to see where else the money for such public causes 
would come from. Nowadays nobody can afford to give a large sum - to 
however good a cause - out of income: for no one in Britain to-day can 
have a net income of more than about £5,000 a year. Subscriptions of 
thousands or even hundreds of pounds can therefore be made only out of 
capital, by people to whom capital doesn’t matter or who make capital 
gains. It appears, then, that public appeals must increasingly and of 
necessity rely on institutional subscribers and only slightly on the profes- 
sional man’s few guineas or the worker’s shillings. 

Yet if the tide of private generosity may be judged by the results of 
flag days, the man in the street seems to be recovering or rediscovering 
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the warmth of giving: London flag day collections in 1950 for the first 
time since 1944 showed an increase, after running at the level (except 
during the war and immediate post-war years) of £} million for the last 
twenty years. Considering, on the one hand, the doubling since pre-war 
of the national income and the halving of the value of money, and, on 
the other hand, the growth of State social services, this recent restoration 
of public charitable giving is perhaps significant - it may indicate an 
individualistic reaction against collectivism. Perhaps more significant is 
the change in the public’s taste in generosity. Over the years since the 
war and the birth of the Welfare State, the only flag day which has 
yielded a consistently increased return has been Joint Animals’ Day: the 
money collected for animals has nearly doubled (though the amount 
subscribed for those other traditional British favourites, seamen, has been 
halved). As there is still no mention of a national veterinary service in 
any party programme, this increase in concern for animals seems logical. 
But perhaps most significant of all is the implication that people need 
some outlet for giving freely to a favoured or a needy cause. Otherwise 
one would be tempted to say that we should call a halt to appeals because 


only banks and businesses can still afford to subscribe. 
A. 8. 


Reindeer in Scotland 


The Reindeer Council of the United Kingdom was founded in London 
in June 1949 to further the project of introducing reindeer from Scandi- 
navia into suitable areas of the Highlands of Scotland. Previously an 
application to import twenty-five reindeer from Northern Sweden for an 
experimental test had been referred by Customs and Excise to the Animal 
Health Division of the Ministry of Agriculture, and finally refused by 
them under the Animals (Importation) Order of 1930. A group of people 
interested in the idea therefore formed the Council in order to undertake 
the formidable task of persuading officials that it might be worthwhile for 
an administration which was pouring out millions of the taxpayer’s 
money on producing ground-nuts in Africa to permit an enterprise for 
increasing food supply in Britain itself at no cost to the State. After over- 
coming obstacles which might well have caused King Arthur’s knights to 
abandon a quest the Council has at last been victorious, and the reindeer 
vanguard has been landed in Scotland; it is accompanied by experienced 
Lapp herdsmen, who will teach Scots the special technique of reindeer- 
herding. Time alone can show whether the reindeer will thrive in their 
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new home, but at least the experiment was worth making, and if it is 
successful it can open the way to a substantial increase in the production 
of meat within this island. 

The economic disuse of the greater part of Scotland is a process which 
has been going on for more than a century. Formerly the high glens were 
inhabited by a population living precariously by subsistence farming, but 
at least extracting something in the way of food from the land. This old, 
primitive type of Highland farm was replaced, first by large-scale sheep- 
farming, and then, when that proved uneconomic in competition with 
Australian wool, by deer-forests and grouse-moors, meeting the demand 
of a very small number of wealthy, non-resident patrons who are already 
almost a vanished race. For many years the Highlands have been becom- 
ing more and more desolate, and though this may be delight to holiday- 
makers in search of solitude and scenery, it can hardly be a matter for 
satisfaction to economic planners striving to make the most of Britain’s 
home resources in an age when the island’s population presses so heavily 
on national income. Efforts at economic revival in the Highlands have so 
far taken the form mainly of schemes for developing local light industries 
with the aid of hydro-electric installations, but although this sporadic 
industrialization may be of value in itself, it does not solve the problem 
of the accentuated unproductiveness of moors and glens. What is needed 
is some kind of farming which would be profitable in country which is 
for most purposes barren, would make a contribution to Britain’s home- 
grown food supply, and would, as far as possible, not be incompatible 
with that wildness of scenery which is the supreme attraction of the 
Highlands for the tourist. 

The Reindeer Council of the United Kingdom maintains the view 
that the introduction of reindeer and the breeding of them as carried on 
in Northern Scandinavia is an answer to the problem. They have had the 
advice of Swedish experts, who are convinced that parts of Scotland 
provide the special conditions which are favourable to reindeer, and that 
a form of stock-raising which has considerable economic importance both 
in Norway and Sweden could be successfully extended to Britain. Rein- 
deer-breeding in Scandinavia is the speciality of the Lapps, who formerly 
practised it as pure nomads, migrating according to season. The Lapps 
subsisted almost entirely on the reindeer, using the animal for meat, milk, 
clothing, housing (in skin tents) and transport; they shared this economy 
with a number of other primitive tribes scattered over the Arctic and 
sub-Arctic zones of Europe and Asia, who did not possess cattle, sheep or 
horses - Samoyeds, Yakuts and Tungus. The old reindeer-keeping culture 
was probably in origin an imitation of the pastoral habits of more southerly 
peoples by the tribes of Siberia north of the range of other domestic 
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animals; the reindeer of North America (the caribou) was never domesti- 
cated, but the domestic breed has now been introduced in Canada from 
Europe. Modern reindeer-breeding under conditions of a commercial 
economy has naturally outgrown the traditional tribal ways of the Lapps, 
but it remains a very distinctive form of stock-raising, a mobile pasturing 
of large herds more like the cattle ranching of Wyoming or Montana than 
ordinary European farming. Its introduction on a large scale into Britain 
would produce locally a new element in Scottish society, but one which in 
some ways would be more of a revival of the old Celtic way of life in the 
Highlands than any of the alternative schemes of retaining population 
north of the Clyde. 

There remains the objection that the reindeer is an un-English, or 
rather un-Scottish, animal which, however picturesque in Lapland, would 
be a blot on the landscape on the moors of Sutherland or the slopes of the 
Fannichs. It is true, of course, that when the Scotsman sings in Glasgow, 
London or Chicago - 

My heart’s in the Highlands 
A-hunting the deer, 


it is the red deer he sees in his fancy (if he sees anything) and not the 
steeds of Santa Claus. It was perhaps because of such emotional loyalties 
deep in the Caledonian heart that when the question of introducing 
reindeer was referred to Nature Conservancy by the Department of 
Agriculture for Scotland, the project evoked an indignant declaration 
that the red deer alone was suited to a Scottish environment, and that 
‘no useful purpose, economic or scientific’, could be served by trying to 
find out whether reindeer might not like the environment too. The 
experts of Nature Conservancy were indeed as certain without experi- 
ment that reindeer could not live in Scotland as other experts were certain, 
equally without trying to find out, that groundnuts could be profitably 
cultivated in Africa. It is remarkable how experiment, the very essence 
of scientific method, is discarded as soon as a scientist is called on to 
advise politicians and civil servants; they always expect him to know 
without finding out. Fortunately, the importance of ‘pilot schemes’ is 
now beginning to be better appreciated than it was, and it is to be hoped 
that the one which is now in progress in Scotland, at no expense to the 


taxpayer, will be given a fair trial. 
G. F. H. 








WHY STEVENSON LOST 


David C. Williams 
Research Director, Americans for Democratic Action (A DA) 


For the student of elections, American Presidential campaigns have an 
unequalled fascination. They go on longer, involve a wider array of 
economic, ethnic and social groups, and present more complex issues of 
strategy and tactics than any others. Yet they raise the same basic ques- 
tions as do simpler elections — does the campaign count, in the sense of 
affecting the outcome, or is the result determined before the campaign 
begins ? 

Faced with Eisenhower’s victory, proponents on both sides of this 
question have had their say. It is a question of much more than academic 
interest. Those who wish Governor Stevenson to retain the leadership of 
the Democratic Party, and to try again in 1956, naturally incline toward 
the doctrine of inevitability. Those who are, consciously or unconsciously, 
seeking fresh leadership tend to examine the campaign more critically. 
It may never be possible to settle this question with certainty. It is cer- 
tainly too early for anything but the most tentative answer, since political 
students have as yet hardly begun to analyse the reasons which led 
Americans on November 4th to vote the way they did. 

The Democratic Party had the advantages and the disadvantages of 
twenty consecutive years of power. It had a record upon which, as 
President Truman very reasonably pointed out some months before the 
conventions, any Democratic candidate for the Presidency was bound to 
stand. When Roosevelt took office in 1933, America was in the depths of 
economic depression and was, by its own choice, to a large degree isolated 
from the world’s affairs. As of July this year, it was prosperous beyond 
any degree hitherto imagined by man, and the acknowledged leader of 
the free world in its struggle with the Soviet Union. This record, it is true, 
was beginning to look somewhat tarnished. President Truman’s tendency 
to select inept and even questionable advisers had borne its inevitable 
fruit in the much-publicized scandals which rocked Washington. In 
foreign affairs, a field in which his Administration had set a higher 
standard, bold and imaginative policies had not yielded the glittering 
results which had been promised and anticipated. Europe’s economy and 
security remained fragile, in spite of the Marshall Plan and the Mutual 
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Security Programme. In Asia, where the United States had led in the 
first enforcement of collective security in history, the only visible result 
was an indecisive and apparently endless war. 

The coalition which had brought the Democratic Party a long succes- 
sion of victories continued in being. The labour movement was more 
solidly behind the Democrats than ever before, as were the Negroes, both 
in the North and in the South. The big cities, their people largely 
descended from European immigrants of Catholic faith, were over- 
whelmingly Democratic. But the Protestant South and the border States 
were also, by and large, considered safe for any Democratic candidate 
except Mr Truman. It is true that the coalition had been eroded here and 
there. Some of the more prosperous middle-class Catholics tended to turn 
Republican as their stake in the established order grew. Others had begun 
to fear, as a result of the incessant campaign by McCarthy and his camp- 
followers, that the Administration was ‘soft? on Communism. The South 
seethed with vocal discontent, although Southerners themselves said this 
was directed not at the Democratic Party, but at Mr Truman himself. 

All in all, the Democratic Party held the advantage, although it was 
not an advantage that could be transferred in full:to any Presidential 
candidate it selected. The situation of the Republican Party was precisely 
the opposite. It was distinctly a minority party, and its only hope lay in 
the choice of a very well-known and popular figure as its candidate - 
hence the nomination of Eisenhower. 

The Republicans enjoyed, to an even higher degree than ever before, 
the support of the Anglo-Saxon and Protestant middle class outside the 
South. Unless they felt their economic welfare threatened, as they did in 
1948, the farmers could be expected to follow their normal conservative 
instincts and vote Republican. The Republicans could also count on 
unlimited financial and other aid from the big business and financial 
interests, and an overwhelming proportion of press support. But they 
still depended for victory on their candidate. 

By the time he was named as the Republican nominee, General 
Eisenhower had lost something of his glamour, both by his change to 


civilian clothes and the bruising struggle he had to wage for his nomina-_ 


tion. He had also revealed an almost complete ignorance of domestic 
issues, suggesting that he had never paid any attention to them since his 
boyhood in Kansas. But whenever he was brought in contact with these 
issues he showed an earthy, primitive conservatism which appealed to 
the right-wing Republicans, however they distrusted his involvement in 
international affairs. He took to this sort of company so naturally, in fact, 
that it was the Eastern, internationalist Republicans who betrayed most 
uneasiness during the campaign. 
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In point of fact, these Republicans were temperamentally much closer 
to the Democratic nominee. Had he been an Easterner, and had he not 
come of an old Democratic family, Stevenson might well have made his 
political career in the Republican Party. His background, and his record 
in domestic affairs, were those of a civilized and enlightened conservative. 
Although he had said little on national issues before his nomination 
(excusing himself on the ground that to make such statements would 
place him in the position of being a candidate for the nomination, which 
he insisted he was not), what he did say was satisfying to conservative 
Democrats. He favoured amendment, not repeal, of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the bugbear of the trade unions. He seemed to lean towards educa- 
tion, rather than compulsion, as a means of securing justice for the 
Negroes. He saw grave danger in the centralization of power in Washing- 
ton, and was a strong advocate of States’ rights. He condemned President 
Truman’s seizure of the steel industry as a means of bringing the obdurate 
steel companies to terms with the steelworkers’ union. The bankers and 
businessmen of his native Chicago had no quarrel with him. 

But for his great interest in international affairs, Stevenson might never, 
in fact, have entered politics at all. But living in the heart of the most 
isolationist section of America, he felt called upon to raise his voice in 
favour of America’s shouldering its full responsibilities in the world. He 
would obviously have found his natural place in the U.S. Senate, and in 
fact it was originally intended in 1948 that he should seek a seat there - 
but in a last-minute switch he was put up for Governor instead. Running 
against a Republican incumbent whose administration had been corrupt 
and incompetent in the extreme, he won by a massive majority of 575,000 
votes. Included in this majority were hundreds of thousands of Repub- 
licans who had voted for him in the interests of good government, or as a 
protest against the benighted isolationism of the Republican candidate. 
As Governor of Illinois he devoted himself wholeheartedly to his great 
but necessarily limited responsibilities. He continued his interest in inter- 
national affairs. But even after his nomination he was, for a man of his 
intelligence, surprisingly uninformed about national affairs and even 
about the leaders of his own Party outside Illinois. He did not at first 
seem to understand why the proponents of civil rights for Negroes thought 
it necessary to limit debate in the Senate, where Southern obstruction 
had blocked any action on this issue, and even remarked on one occasion 
that it seemed a pity to restrict discussion. Questioned on his attitude to 
Senator Patrick McCarran, by general agreement the worst Democrat in 
the Senate, he said that he was insufficiently informed about his record to 
give an opinion. In a man less honest than Stevenson, these answers might 
be considered evasive, but the fact seems to be that he simply didn’t know. 
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It is easy to understand why Stevenson’s nomination was acceptable to 
the conservatives in the Democratic convention, and even to nearly all 
the Southerners; it is a little harder to explain why he was supported by 
many liberals as well. In part it was a matter of temperament — most 
articulate American liberals are thoughtful people, and they saw in 
Stevenson a fellow-intellectual. Although Truman’s views were actually 
closer to theirs than were Stevenson’s, Truman had never felt at ease with 
intellectuals nor they with him; an important reason for the lamentable 
sag in the quality of Truman’s appointments as compared with Roose- 
velt’s. But there was also some shrewd calculation about the future on 
the liberal side. Stevenson, they pointed out, had hitherto been dealing 
with the affairs of a single State. Once he had larger responsibilities he 
would have to change his views. Moreover, the Democratic electorate is, 
by and large, a liberal one, and the Party’s candidate would have to 
speak with the same voice. In Stevenson’s case, they felt, his very intellig- 
ence would make his education a rapid one. After all, they pointed out, 
both Roosevelt and Truman had become more liberal (in the American 
sense of the term, i.e. radical) after they entered the White House. 

The wide variety of the issues which concerned Americans to a greater 
or less degree was evident in the party programmes (or ‘platforms’), 
which in spite of an often expressed desire for brevity ran, as usual, into 
thousands of words. Some were of interest to special groups — the Taft- 
Hartley Act to the trade union leaders, and civil rights to the Negroes. 
Unfortunately for the Democrats, they were unable to dramatize an issue 
which would win the farmers to them — the Republicans simply raised 
every bid that their rivals made. Among subjects of wider concern, one 
which loomed large in July tended to fade as the months went by - that 
of corruption in Washington. Americans, accustomed to scandals in 
government, are very indignant about them when they come to light, 
but forget them easily and quickly. The issue upon which the Democrats 
pinned most hope was the continuance of prosperity and full employment, 
crystallized in their convention slogan, ‘Don’t let them take it away!’ 
The Republican slogan, in contrast, was, ‘It’s time for a change!’ Ticking 
away like a time bomb in the early stages of the campaign was what 
turned out to be the issue most laden with political dynamite —- the Korean 
War. 

It must be said at once that the manner in which these and many other 
topics were discussed by both candidates left much to be desired. Except 
at the very beginning of their campaigns, neither candidate gave press 
conferences at which he could be questioned and his answers made a 
matter of public record. In September, for example, Stevenson declared 
himself in favour of repealing the Taft-Hartley Act. To the very end of 
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the campaign, no reporter was able to obtain an answer from him as to 


what kind of labour legislation he advocated to replace it. Eisenhower 


several times put forward the suggestion that the armed forces of America 
should be a ‘mobile reserve’ of the free world, rather than serve in the 
front lines with the troops of her allies..No reporter could secure any 
public clarification of precisely what he meant by this proposal, with its 
alarming implications. This one-way communication enabled each candi- 
date to shroud himself in misty generalities at will - and the mists served 
Eisenhower much better than they did Stevenson. 

Stevenson’s statement on the Taft-Hartley Act marked a distinct turn 
to the left, as did the more forthright language he began to use with 
regard to civil rights. The liberals were pleased, as they saw their optimism 
about him justified. Yet the candidate seemed to fall awkwardly between 
two stools. He lost his chance of running as a conservative and thus 
holding the South; a strategy politically defensible on the assumption 
that, unlike the Southerners, the Northern trade unionists and liberals 


had no one else for whom to vote. Yet he never went on to assume the | 


role which had proved so rich in votes for Roosevelt and Truman: that 
of advocate of the common man against the ‘economic royalists’. Instead, 
he put himself somewhere above the battle, and his speech to the tradi- 
tionally militant auto workers of Detroit at the beginning of September 
therefore turned out to be his first patent fiasco. 

Disregarding Truman’s warning, Stevenson at first seemed to think 
that he could dissociate himself from the Administration’s record — in 
fact, went to elaborate pains to do so. He established his headquarters in 
Springfield, a small city inadequately served by rail and air transport, 
putting everyone who had occasion to visit him at considerable incon- 
venience. And he replaced the Truman-appointed Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee by a personal friend with no political 
experience whatsoever. Badly organized from the beginning, the Steven- 
son campaign never did succeed in functioning smoothly. Announcing 
that he did not propose to run against Herbert Hoover (which, in effect, 
Roosevelt and Truman had done, whatever their actual opponents), 
Stevenson next discarded what most Democrats considered their ace of 
trumps, the fear of a depression. Anxious to avoid embroiling foreign 
policy in domestic politics, he made no preparations for a possible major 
Republican attack on the Korean issue. By contrast, Eisenhower’s cam- 
paign headquarters presented a picture of effortless efficiency. As Steven- 
son had turned left, Eisenhower turned right, seeking to conciliate the 
bruised and resentful followers of Senator Taft - a process which culmi- 
nated in a meeting with Taft himself. Eisenhower’s handling of this 
meeting seemed at the time maladroit, and gave the impression that he 
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had surrendered to his one-time opponent. Yet, whether by accident or 
design, it had the effect of giving the Republican right-wingers a face- 
saving excuse for forgetting their bitter words at Chicago and plunging 
wholeheartedly into the campaign. 

Meanwhile, Stevenson had set earnestly to work to overcome his 
major handicap as a candidate — the fact that many Americans had never 
heard of him, and many more hardly knew him. Some Democratic 
strategists occasionally regretted the tremendous financial expense on 
television, as well as the time and energy Stevenson devoted to writing 
his speeches in the early stages of the campaign, and later to revising 
speeches that others had written for him. But the investment in time and 
money was abundantly worthwhile. Few figures in American public life 
have made so profound an impression in so short a period. As for Eisen- 
hower, it soon became evident that his television appearances hurt rather 
than helped him. He looked much older than people had imagined him, 
and he proved to have an Achilles tongue. Wisely, the Republican cam- 
paign strategists curtailed his programme of full-scale speeches, and 
turned to question-and-answer sessions in which he dealt with prepared 
enquiries from a few of his leading supporters. 

Observers will not soon cease to debate whether Stevenson was talking 
above the heads of his audiences. Despite the intrusion of some unfamiliar 
words, the average listener probably found him easier to understand than 
Eisenhower. His ideas were definite and clearly developed, whereas 
Eisenhower sometimes had difficulty bringing his sentences to an end, and 
commonly employed well-worn platitudes instead of sharp and memorable 
phrases. Even in his brief appearances on the rear platform of his cam- 
paign train, when he was at his best, it was noticeable that the attention 
of his audiences began to slacken after the first two or three minutes. 
There are, however, several respects in which Stevenson’s speeches are 
open to criticism. They seemed at times to be addressed to a rather special 
and not very promising audience - thoughtful Republicans and indepen- 
dents of the sort who had voted for him in Illinois in 1948, and of whom 
his advisers entertained exaggerated hopes. He seldom seemed to identify 
himself with his hearers as individuals, or convey to them his personal 
concern with their welfare. He tended rather to emphasize his independ- 
ence of particular groups, so that it was difficult for them to identify their 
interests with his. He constantly urged his hearers to rise to their responsi- 
bilities in these troubled times - to which they might well have replied, 
‘We millions of Americans cannot bring the Korean War to an end; it is 
you who will have to take the responsibility.’ Dwelling perhaps too much 
on the gravity of the problems facing America, he did not quite succeed 
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deal with them. It was precisely this confidence which Eisenhower, 
however clumsily at times, conveyed to his hearers. 

Stevenson called attention over and over again to the manner in which 
Eisenhower’s speeches were framed to suit his audiences - making him 
sound like an old-fashioned secessionist in the South, an isolationist in 
the Mid-West, a progressive Republican in California, and an inter- 
nationalist in New England. Most political commentators felt that, with 
radio, television, and the press bringing these varying messages to the 
entire nation, it was no longer possible to get away with this, as it had 
been in the past. Yet Eisenhower may have benefited from this policy in 
the end. Each region could, and perhaps did, think that the man it had 
seen and heard was the real Eisenhower. The candidate himself paid 
little attention to these speeches, which were sometimes put into his hands 


only just before he was to deliver them. Eisenhower also benefited from | 


a division of labour by which the exploitation of the Communist issue 
was left largely to McCarthy and his friends, whose tactics were never 


fully endorsed, but also never really disowned. The result was to make | 


very substantial inroads upon normally Democratic voters in the Catholic 
community, particularly the Irish-Americans and the Polish-Americans. 
Eisenhower’s hint, in his American Legion speech at the end of August, 
of possible liberation for Eastern Europe was made primarily as an 
appeal to the Polish vote, and while he himself retreated from this state- 
ment in later speeches, the Republican National Committee continued 
to sound this theme in a large-scale advertising campaign in the foreign- 
language press. 

It was clear by the end of September that Stevenson was not catching 
up with Eisenhower, and in fact was slowly losing ground. At this stage 
there were several changes in the Stevenson campaign. For one thing, he 
ceased trying to dissociate himself from Truman. He began to talk more 
about the record of the Administration, and the President’s entry into 
the campaign was eagerly sought and warmly welcomed, if not by 


Stevenson himself, most certainly by many of his supporters. He also | 


began to associate prosperity with the Democrats, and to suggest that its 
maintenance would be endangered by a Republican victory. He had 
begun by treating Eisenhower with considerable caution; now he attacked 
him openly, although not as bitterly as Truman did. This combination 
of the Democratic Party’s basic strength and the fresh and attractive 
personality of its candidate had a very considerable impact in the early 
weeks of October. A number of prominent people announced. their sup- 
port of Stevenson, including some who had earlier favoured Eisenhower. 
One observer noted in New York City: ‘It’s now becoming quite fashion- 
able to have been for Ike.’ So strong and steady was the tide of public 
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opinion towards Stevenson that enthusiasts began to talk of a landslide 
in his favour. 

It was at this late stage of the campaign that the issue of the Korean 
War was forcefully raised. It began quite casually. Eisenhower was 
travelling through Illinois on his campaign train, and welcomed to his 
entourage the former Senator Brooks, an extreme isolationist of the 
Chicago Tribune school who had been defeated for re-election in 1948. 
Asked what was on people’s minds in Illinois, Mr. Brooks said that 
it was the Korean War above all. Thereafter, in his short ‘whistle-stop’ 
speeches, Eisenhower began to talk of ‘bringing the boys home’. The 
effect was electric. Eisenhower had hit the Administration at its most 
vulnerable point. The Korean War has proved to be by far the most 
unpopular war in American history. It has already cost the United States 
over 125,000 casualties, and to millions of people it seems by now endless 
and purposeless. Anxious still to avoid dragging this pioneer application 
of collective security into politics, the Stevenson strategists found it 
difficult to reply effectively. They asked whether Eisenhower proposed to 
give a painless victory to the Chinese and the North Koreans. He then 
declared that enough South Koreans could be trained to defend their 
country, so that, as he put it in a singularly inept phrase, Asians would be 
fighting Asians. This drew the Secretary of Defense, Mr Lovett, from his 
self-imposed silence, with an indignant statement that the South Koreans 
could not shoulder the burden for years to come. Eisenhower then pro- 
duced a copy of a letter General Van Fleet had written to a colleague, 
insisting that many more Koreans could be trained if the necessary 
equipment were available (it had not been available, incidentally, 
because of Eisenhower’s own requirements for N A T QO). It is typical of 
the peculiarly American nonchalance about the responsibilities of Govern- 
ment officials, and even high-ranking Army officers, that General Van 
Fleet’s ‘leaking’ of a confidential letter to his superiors, and its use by 
Eisenhower, went virtually without rebuke. 

The Democrats had now been badly, but perhaps not fatally, damaged. 
At heart, people were not really very hopeful that the South Koreans 
could entirely replace American soldiers. It was clear that they looked 
rather for some way to end the war itself. It was apparently at the sugges- 
tion of one of his ghost-writers that Eisenhower then spoke the magic 
words that may have turned a close contest into an electoral landslide: 
‘I shall go to Korea.’ 

Ironically, Stevenson had already decided to visit Korea if he were 
elected, and had even chosen the date - mid-November. But he had made 
no public statement because he was reluctant to arouse false hopes. This 
reluctance Eisenhower and his advisers did not share. It must also be 
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noted that Stevenson’s advisers had probably not realized the deep, | 


though largely inarticulate, concern of the American people about the 
war. In any event it was now too late to counter the tremendous impact | 
of Eisenhower’s promise. That promise, to the many American families 
with sons, relatives, or friends in Korea, or about to go there, seemed to 
offer at least a ray of hope. 

The election results have been a personal triumph for Eisenhower, but 
very nearly a defeat for the Republican Party. In past American elections, 
a sweeping victory by the Presidential candidate has brought with it a 
majority of like proportions if not in the Senate at least in the House of 
Representatives, all of whose members are elected at the same time. On 
this occasion the Republicans won only a bare majority, and many of 
them were saved only by having Eisenhower on the same ticket. Some 
leading isolationists - Senators Kem, Cain, and Ecton — nonetheless went 
down to defeat. It is clear that the Republican Party has yet to win the 
confidence of the American people. It is clear also that the position of 
the Democratic Party remains basically strong, although the coalition 
of forces supporting it has been badly strained. 

As for Stevenson, he received a large number of letters after the election 
from people who praised him for the campaign he had conducted, but 
confessed that they had voted for Eisenhower. These letters are perhaps 
symptomatic. Stevenson had shown himself a striking and impressive 
public figure, and had conducted a unique and highly personal campaign. 
But, rightly or wrongly, his campaign did not seem to focus as sharply as 
it might have done on the winning of votes. Perhaps, as some people 
maintain, he would have lost anyway. Perhaps, as others say, he could 
have won only by descending from the high standard of integrity he had 
set for himself. That there were avoidable errors in his campaign seems 
clear in retrospect, but it is not clear that they were of a magnitude 
sufficient to change the result. 

It is a measure of the impression Stevenson has made that there is | 
universal reluctance to see him depart from the national scene. It is | 
ardently advocated that he become the leader of the Democratic Party | 
‘in exile’. But that is a difficult position for a man to maintain who, like | 
Stevenson, will hold no public office after he relinquishes the Governor- | 
ship of Illinois in January. It may be possible. But since popular parties 
in opposition, in America as elsewhere, tend to move left, it seems clear | 
that Stevenson must move with the tide to retain his claim to leadership. 
It is to be hoped that he will find himself able to do so, for the Party has 
grave need of a leader of his calibre. 
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AFTER ROOSEVELT 


William J. Newman 


The author, an assistant professor of government at Boston University, is now lecturing 
at the University of Rennes 


What was the Roosevelt Revolution? What were the effects of the New 
Deal on American society and politics? Republican hopes and triumphs 
do not change the fact that Americans are ‘all New Dealers now’. Nor 
does one Republican victory wash out the previous twenty years as an 
unfortunate aberration. The Roosevelt coalition has disintegrated, as it 
was bound to do, but during its existence it brought into being new forces 
which determine the field in which any political party must now operate. 

American thinking on these seemingly plain questions has up to now 
been dominated by the simple concepts of the New Deal itself; even the 
academic scholar had so far committed himself to the New Deal that he 
had to pay a price in an inability to analyse his own times. The thesis of 
the Charles Beard school that Jeffersonian democracy was the issue; timid 
fragments of Marxist thought; and a vague but benevolent feeling that 
capitalism was synonymous with public and sometimes private sin merely 
led to the repetition of the slogans of the New Deal as descriptions of the 
New Deal. It was the immersion of domestic problems in the Cold War, 
a gradual disillusionment with Roosevelt and his works, and perhaps 
most of all the cheerful condition of the old enemy, ‘big business’, which 
has led within recent years to a comparatively detached analysis. It has 
become apparent that the New Deal description of politics does not 
describe the politics of the New Deal, nor does the New Deal description 
of capitalism describe the capitalism of the New Deal. 

Since the end of the war much has been done in America to re-interpret 
the politics of America. Class analysis has not been neglected; it has had 
its role to play, but only when it was integrated with the facts of local, 
sectional and group life as they actually exist. The fact that there are 
classes does not illuminate the sole motivating force in voting. Scholars, 
therefore, have begun to turn to an analysis of groups and votes rather 
than of classes and ideologies. Two new books* attempt to apply this 


* Samuel Lubell, The Future of American Politics (Hamish Hamilton, 15s.) ; John 
Kenneth Galbraith, American Capitalism: the Concept of Countervailing Power (Hamish 
Hamilton, 155.). 
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point of view for the benefit of the general reader. Breaking with the 
pamphleteering approach, they try to explain what has happened to the 
politics and economics of America since Roosevelt first came to office. 
A re-evaluation is under way, and about time: the old shibboleths were 
becoming wearisome, even when they came from such sharp-witted but 
unsympathetic observers as The New Statesman and Harold Laski. Old 
formulas have lost their simplicity, and we have in their place more 
complicated but more significant ones — all of which makes generalization 
more difficult. These books describe an America which has created a new 
political and economic balance for itself. The Future of American Politics 
deals with the nature and composition of those groups which backed the 
Democrats for twenty years, and with the essential features of group 
politics as they exist in America to-day. In so doing Lubell has had to 
trace the impact of twenty years on, say, the farmers of Guthrie county, 
Iowa, or the Negroes of Harlem. American Capitalism tells of the growth of 
new economic institutions in America as a protection against the power 
problems of a society where imperfect competition is the rule. It thereby 
throws light on the essential features of the economy as it has developed 
since 1932. Neither book presents the whole picture, but at least they are 
useful targets to aim at. 

Lubell examines the nature of the amazing record of Democratic voting 
strength between 1932 and the defeat of 1952. What held the coalition 
together for so long? His answer focuses on the politics of group loyalties 
and social fluidity. He sees America not in terms of monolithic classes but 
of complex groups, all of which have their unique characteristics despite 
their similarities to their neighbours. It is these groups which must be 
understood if American politics is to be understood. He recognizes the 
obvious fact of class awareness, but it does not blind him to the equally 
obvious fact of group awareness. Unfortunately for the man with a grudge 
to bear, America has never presented a very satisfactory picture of class 
conflict; rather, group conflict has been its hallmark. In one sense this 
has long been recognized; pressure groups in the narrow meaning of the 
term are a battered stand-by of American political theory. But the question 
is not as simple as that. The coffers of the American Government are full, 
but not so full that the rendering of special favours explains all of its 
politics. The problem of American public life has consistently been to deal 
both with major groups, such as the trade unions to-day or the cotton 
planters of the early nineteenth century, and less articulate groups, such 
as the ethnic blocs. These strains have little in common with the traditional 
behind-the-scenes ‘handout’, nor are they solely dominated by economic 
class aims. Their combination and re-combination in a dynamic society 
has been the real stuff of political life in America. It is also the stuff of 
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| European politics, with this important difference: that in America there 


is a faster growth and decay of specific groups, due to a greater social 
fluidity and hence more unstable combinations. The British Labour 
Party has rested on the same fundamental combination for almost fifty 
years; the Roosevelt coalition was only twenty years old when it 
foundered. The activity is the same but the pace is different. Lubell has 
performed the task of identifying the groups which participated in the 
Democratic coalition and of describing their experiences during their 
partnership. They may or may not have been the ‘submerged classes’, 
but they all benefited from the social and economic changes brought by 
the two-fold catalysis of depression and war: the farmer got his rural 
electricity, the auto worker his job security, and the ethnic group higher 
social prestige. 

Especially the ethnic group. Here Lubell gives a much-needed descrip- 
tion of the role of ethnic minorities in New Deal politics. He thinks of 
Americans in terms of their nationality background; farmers are not just 


intelligent way of looking at American politics explodes many miscon- 


| ceptions; for example, the notion that ‘isolationism’ is.a product of the 
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Mid-West because the Mid-West is cut off from things. The Mid-West is 
isolated only to those who have never been there; this includes Europeans 
who absorb American culture in New York City, and also New Englanders 
who take their vacation in Maine. The peculiar nature of the ideas on 
foreign policy which emerge from this area are not grounded in unaware- 
ness. Isolationism, it appears on Lubell’s analysis, is ethnic in origin; it is 
the outgrowth of the nationality ties of the Gerntan-American farmer of 
this area. Everyone knows that there are such hyphened groups in 
America, but it is hopefully assumed that they lose their group memories 
once they are thrown into the melting pot — a nineteenth-century phrase 
which expressed a desire rather than an accomplished fact. There were 
the Boston Irish, of course, but they were simply a typical example of 
Irish perversity. The Italo-Americans in Providence, Rhode Island, are 
an example of another ethnic group whose changing situation has political 
significance. It is the story of the achievement of power by a previously 
isolated group whose move upward added a segment of support to the 
Roosevelt forces. For as these many minority groups grew in strength and 
influence, and as the Democratic Party had befriended them in the past 


| and now, the ‘old minorities became the new majority’. This type of 


correlation between group movement and votes has little in common 
with the blunderbuss of class conflict. 

Lubell drives his analysis further. He shows the connection between the 
high birth rates of the nationality groups which came to America at the 
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turn of the century, and the Democratic majority after 1932. This urban 
population was composed of the rejected for whom there was no place in 
American life as it was then conceived. By 1932 the second generation 
had come to voting age; they no longer accepted the position of economic 
and social inferiority held by their fathers. They were better educated; 
they had a better idea of what America promised them, and in their 
millions they turned to the Democratic Party as an instrument for getting 
it. In these people class feelings merged significantly with ethnic feelings; 
the economic underdog and the second generation underdog were the 
same. The many offspring of the immigrant were a power to be reckoned 
with; but it was the Democratic Party, not the Republican Party, which 
did the reckoning. When the Democratic ward heeler he!ped the newly 
arrived immigrant, he was building better than he knew. 

The rise to political power of these new strata involved more than the | 
satisfaction of group claims to economic prosperity. Social fluidity, the 
move upward in the social hierarchy, has been a continuing characteristic 
of American life. Lubell shows the political implications of the fact that 
under Roosevelt this process continued to provide the solution for the 
aspirations of the lower classes; he claims that the American dream 
works. The result is ‘. . . an almost complete refutation of the Marxian 
thesis. Our class struggle, if it can be called that, arises not from the 
impoverishment of the masses but from their progress. It is evidence not | 
of the failure of the American dream but of its success’. 

This is a new attitude on the part of the liberal (in the American sense 
of the word) and one of reconciliation to America. Since we have been 
told so often by frustrated novelists who spend their bitter years in Europe 
that the American dream is a super-colossal chromium-plated flop, this | 
is at least refreshing. 

The politics of social rise are nothing new. After the Civil War this 
same process took place, but then it was the Republican Party which was 
the vehicle of change. When they allowed it to atrophy, the Democrats 
took it upon themselves to continue the tradition. Lubell sees this effort | 
at social movement as the reappearance of the frontier. ‘If land hunger | 
was the propelling force behind the agrarian frontier, the drive behind 
the urban frontier has been the hunger for social status.’ The movement 
upward was often the occasion for struggles between the various ethnic 
groups, especially over patronage, but nevertheless they were united in 
their resolve not to overthrow American capitalism but to share in it. It 
says a great deal about the essentially conservative nature of the New 
Deal, for all of its scarifying talk, that it was based on the satisfaction of 
this conservative impulse. That Americans never stop moving is a common | 
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also true in a social sense. A stoppage of this movement, such as was 
threatened before Roosevelt came into office, would have been the real 
revolution. The continuation of an old technique of change was what the 
New Deal was about; and that was why it got votes. 

But social mobility has its dangers. It produces a tense ‘civil rights’ 
cir | issue, conflict between the old and the new middle class, and personal 


ing | insecurity of the most harrowing kind. It has also led to a ‘conservative 
gs; | revolution’ in the South. The changes which have come about there are 
the a disheartening blow to those who hoped that industrialization would 


1ed | produce a middle class sharing the tolerant, enlightened and progressive 
ich | outlook of the Northern liberal. Alas! There is a new middle class, but 
wly | not only is it solidly conservative in economic matters, it is also as racialist 

in its social outlook as any Southern planter of Northern fiction. Education 


the | and all that goes with middle-class culture in the United States has not 
the | eradicated the Southern fear of the Negro. This combination of economic 
tic | conservatism and racialism is breaking the one-party system in the South 
nat.| and has given the Republicans their chance there. The new class, with 


the | slender loyalties to the traditional Democratic Party organization, has 
am | not found it an efficient instrument for protection from the contamination 
an | of socialism, or for guarding its children from racial contamination. 
the | Industrialization has indeed changed the South, but not according to 
10t | plan. 

A nation-wide electoral problem is also posed for the Democratic 
use. = Party by the politics of social movement. The inner dynamics of the 
en Roosevelt coalition have shifted from those of getting to those of keeping. 
pe Here is perhaps a key to Eisenhower’s victory. The conservatism of 
his | American society, persisting alongside its dynamic drive for the social 
betterment of the individual, is a puzzling but persistent phenomenon 
| and has once again asserted itself. Were the Democrats a threat to the 
yas gains they made possible, because of their inability to control inflation? 
ats Lubell suspected before the election that this was the case, and that as a 
ort result America has lost its governing majority without gaining a new one; 
ser | he has little faith that the Republican Party can organize a new majority. 
nd If so the country is faced with a political stalemate. Lubell concludes 
nt | with a discussion of the problem set by this situation. His hopes for the 
future are not consistent with his earlier analysis, for he believes that the 
stalemate will only be ended by the development of true ‘national’ parties, 
It | by which he means class parties based presumably on middle-class con- 
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servatism and working-class radicalism. But has not his own research 

shown that the coupling of political conservatism and social radicalism 

on | in a working coalition is the very essence of American politics? If a new 

is permanent majority is formed, it would seem more likely on his own 
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showing to emerge from a shift of many heterogeneous groups. The 
organization of such a governing coalition is the task before the Repub- 
licans, now that they are to come to office; it is the same task which faced 


Roosevelt when he took office in 1932. One election alone cannot solve it. | 


The slogans of American ‘liberalism’ have not only obscured American 
politics, but also the nature of its economic system. That American 
capitalism has many of the characteristics described by the ‘liberal’ 
antithesis between the worker and the owner, the public and the monopoly 
is obvious. That it has certain unique features has often been overlooked. 
Galbraith goes to the heart of the matter when he tries to find what are 
the features that have made a big business economy tolerable to 
Americans. Recent reports of the British side of the Anglo-American 
Productivity Teams have constantly emphasized the competitive element 
in the American economy —- so much so that they are occasionally 
described as a plot to undermine the socialist virtues of Britain. Statistics 
and economic analysis have also demonstrated that the U.S. economy 
has reached new heights of productive power. The economy flourishes; 
and hence a dilemma. For America is a big business economy in which 
oligopoly makes price collusion an everyday affair; standard economic 
theory would lead one to believe that competition is withering, and pros- 
perity and growing productivity becoming impossible. This dichotomy 


needs resolution. Galbraith achieves it by dropping the classical assump- | 
tion that competition is, or should be, the norm of an economy, and by | 


accepting the fact of imperfect competition, which, it seems, is here to 
stay. He is therefore able to ask how the private concentration of economic 
power works in practice. Is it as much of a threat to democracy and 
efficiency as it is painted by the theory of pure competition? Or has 
oligopoly developed its own set of balancing forces which magnify its 
virtues and contain its defects? 

Part of the success of the American economy he attributes to techno- 
logical achievements, which can only be realized by firms big enough to 
invest in research; part of it to the wealth of America, which makes 
possible enormous waste without disaster and is therefore not so destruc- 
tive socially as it seems at first to the horrified European or the penurious 
American ‘liberal’. But the basic reason for the efficient functioning of an 
economy at variance with the model of classical competition is what he 
calls ‘countervailing power’. This can best be epitomized in more prosaic 
terms: Macy’s, the A and P, and Sears Roebuck — household words to 
every American. No socially advanced American likes to admit that he 
buys in these somewhat tawdry stores; indeed, the very act of entering the 
trap laid for him by such semi-monopolistic concerns often gives him 
acute symptoms of neurotic frustration. Yet he does shop there, along 
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with millions of more gullible Americans who are also victims of the low 
prices achieved by mass retailing. These stores are the countervailing 
powers, for countervailing power is simply the ability of these and other 
large retail stores to call the tune by virtue of their tremendous sales, and 
to force the semi-monopolistic industries which supply them with goods 
to dance to it. No industrial firm, no matter how large or grasping its 
chief executive, can afford to show the buyer of Sears Roebuck the door. 
The custom of such stores is worth millions of dollars, and if industry does 
not give them what they want they will produce it themselves. In America 
David can no longer defeat Goliath, but another Goliath can. 

These particular countervailing powers have emerged on their own 
accord from the web of business; but other types exist and have been 
developed with the aid of the Government. Big unions, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers for example, and price supports for the farmer, have the 
same function as balancers of big industry. Organization on a large scale 
has made it possible for the worker and the farmer to put himself in the 
position of a strong seller who can bargain on equal terms with the strong 
buyer and thereby protect himself from exploitation. The economy works 
because it has given rise to opposing economic forces of equal strength. 
Yet all is not as happy as this pretty description would imply. The 
unorganized American can still be mightily squeezed by large groups 
beyond his control. Galbraith admits that inflation can speedily threaten 
this delicate balance. Countervailing power provides ‘the stuff of which 
economic progress consists’, but its ability to do so depends on the economy 
not being in such a state as to make possible a coalition of two opposing 
forces against the public. Inflation makes this only too probable, as the 
post-war round of wage increases in some key industries, especially steel, 
has shown. Employers can pass higher wages along in higher prices, 
with no fear of reprimand from the buyer. Hence ‘some slack in the 
economy’ alone makes countervailing power work effectively; some slack 
to Galbraith means about four million unemployed. 

This proposal tends to grate on the nerves. Here we have a theorist 
using his intelligent observations as the basis of an all-sufficient panacea. 
He does the same in an atrocious chapter which claims that the centralized 
administration of a consumer industry is literally an impossibility in a 
democracy. If the theory of countervailing power is to take the place of 
socialism it must do so, it seems, in a thorough-going manner. Let us 
politely overlook these excesses as the privilege of the theorist. The reader 
need not go along so far; he can take Galbraith’s work as significant in its 
description of new economic groups, and forego the over-rich diet of 
countervailing power as the sole means of salvation. For it is this large- 
scale competition which gives its unique flavour to American capitalism. 
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The battle is not only economic, but also one for social power and 
special privilege. To both the American and the European mind, the 
struggle of economic and political groups for domination has appeared 
as a repulsive feature of the American scene. It is known as the prime 
example of the depths to which democracy can sink. The merit of Lubell s0U1 
and Galbraith lies in the fact that they show the relationship of these 
struggles to the social and economic development since 1932. Galbraith} Henry 
sees that group pressures are a normal part of government, and that the The aut 
virtue of the New Deal lay in its having organized on a rational basis the}. 4:-4¢ i, 
large, previously amorphous, groups which before had been helpless, 

The result was not the small-business, individualistic economy beloved by 
American liberals since the time of Woodrow Wilson. The result was big-| T° 2” 
ness incarnate, in labour unions and farming as well as in industry and | Africa, 












retailing. The New Deal furthered economic trends already in operation, | ficance 
and at the same time brought about a new and organic relationship where 
between the private economic group and public economic power. This) industr. 
integration and mixing of private and public economic power was a but in 

lasting achievement. As a result, pressure-group politics expanded their by eco1 
scope to include many varied and newly-awakened groups which until| human 
then had been politically dumb. This type of politics has more than evil cain 


before become the norm. Galbraith and Lubell show us two sides of the! 
same coin. The same New Deal legislation which developed the so-called found 3 
countervailing power also brought the social rise of ethnic and other beauty, 
groups. These have been revolutionary changes. But as significant is the as 
fact that they were accomplished in the context of the belief that the The | 
individual and the group may do battle with other individuals and groups £34 aa 
for their place in the sun, and thereby achieve progress for the nation. | mona, 
The New Deal recognized this belief and simply helped to organize new | nearly : 
groups for the battle. In so doing it upset American social and economic tuiliion 
life, but it did not upset the traditional ways of American politics. To e100 
understand America it is necessary not only to understand the changes B ihe 
which have taken place since 1932, but also the means by which they were. om 
accomplished. ae 
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SOUTH AFRICAN TRAGEDY 


Henry Swanzy 


The author is editor of the journal of the Royal African Society, African Affairs. The 
article is abridged from an essay written before the development of the latest crisis 


To an outside observer the fascinating thing about the Union of South 
Africa is not its territorial and geographical development, but its signi- 
ficance as a social and moral laboratory. Here, more evidently than any- 
where else, we have the telescoping of frontiers brought about by the 
industrial revolution, not only in space but in time, not only in classes 
but in races. Here three continents are forced into the closest proximity 
by economic forces, before they are emotionally ready. The drama of 
human adaptation is played out nakedly in a huge and underpopulated 
country: a large-scale industry organized on the most modern managerial 
pattern, a traditional folk movement of a type and intensity not to be 
found anywhere in modern Europe, set in a scene of great and tragic 
beauty, where the forces of nature are almost as purely defined, in their 
menace and their rewards. 

The Union is becoming an industrial giant. In 1940 total exports were 
£34 million, in 1951 they had swollen to £343 million. In 1940 the 
national debt stood at £29 million, in 1951 it had risen to £800 million, 
nearly all internal. By head of the white population (two and a half 
million people) the annual income (£433 million in 1940, against over 
£1,100 million in 1951) is now £450, which puts the country third 
after the United States and Canada. If all are included (eight million 
Bantu, one million Coloured, 340,000 Indians) the average income 
is still considerable. The rise in living standards for all groups, however 
retarded, is reflected in a single item like sugar consumption: before the 
war, the Natal plantations produced 400,000 tons of sugar, but were still 
able to export; in 1950, they produced 680,000 tons, but the Union found 
it necessary to import. In another field we may note that £500,000 worth 
of insurance was sold to the Bantu in 1950, and the first all-African com- 
pany has recently been started with a capital of £100,000. 

On the other hand, agriculture has been heavily subsidized by the 
mining industry, whose freight charges, for example, have met the cost 
of the ramification of uneconomic railway lines in farming areas. Annu- 


| ally, too, a subsidy of £20 million a year is paid to the farmers. But the 
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main factor in agriculture is erosion. It has been officially estimated that 
go million tons of soil are lost every year and that the desert advances 


eastwards at an annual rate of one and a half miles. More than half the | 


topsoil of the Western Transvaal is now lying in the Free State. It came by air. The 
farmlands have been scheduled into conservation districts, of which there 
are 441, and £3 million is spent annually on conservation works. So far, 
however, despite large irrigation schemes in the Vaal-Hartz region, little 
has been done on the scale needed to prevent ultimate catastrophe. 
Meanwhile some four million Bantu have left the Reserves in the last 
decade, some on the typical short-term migration, some to settle per- 
manently in the areas around the cities, in shanty towns which a 
predominantly laissez faire economy has so far been powerless to control. 
The results may be compared, and have been compared by Union 
economists, with the trek to the towns in the early stages of nineteenth- 
century England (or to-day in the comparable area of French Morocco). 

This then on the material side is the fundamental contemporary 
reality of the Union, and nothing so far has stopped it. For even if some 
British industrialists called off in 1948, after the Nationalist victory at 
the polls, the flow was quickly resumed, and to-day it is faster than 
ever. Whatever else makes up the world’s headlines is a mere gloss upon 


these forces which in seventy years have converted an agrarian economy | 


of a few hundred thousand farmers into an industrial society. 


The need to increase the effective internal market, by raising the _ 


standard of living of the non-European majority, imposes itself as an 
economic consequence. What good is the vast capital equipment of the 
country if no effective purchasers are to be found locally? Although the 
leaders of the gold mining industry have no difficulty in showing that 
increases in basic wages will in the end render extraction uneconomic, 
they have been forced to increase wages, both in 1945 and in the last few 
months. In the development of the new Free State mines, led by Ernest 


Oppenheimer of the powerful Anglo-American group, they are setting up | 


standards of housing and social amenities unheard of until now. Despite 


the scramble for native labour (in 1950 less than 40 per cent. of the | 


300,000 miners came from inside the Union) they have set up a textile 
plant on the edge of one of the main reserves, at Zwelitsha, which means 
New Era. Their leaders are almost all from Johannesburg. They are 
supported, up to a point, by liberal intellectuals like Ellen Hellman, and 
labour leaders like E.S. Sachs. Until recently this group has been strong in 
reason, but lacking somewhat in heart and in direction. The United 
Party, Smuts’ creation, is now led by that amiable if rather colourless 
lawyer, Mr Strauss, whose stated programme consists of only five 
definite points, apart from his long-term attentisme: equal language 
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rights, freedom for the Coloured voters, freedom of the press and of con- 
science, free access to the Courts, freedom of movement and association: 





in fact the Atlantic Charter, together with membership of the Common- 


wealth and the encouragement of the industrial revolution. However, in 
October 1948, six months after the defeat of the United Party in the 
elections, a National Development Fund was started under Harry Oppen- 
heimer with a capital of £1 million and unstated aims. There is also 
the emergence of the Torch Commando, an instrument of resistance 
officered by ex-Service leaders. 

Against this utilitarian attitude, born of the last seventy years of 
industrialism and the latter-day attempt to give it a faith and a face, we 
have another great complex of European ideas and values, founded on an 
agrarian economy and the old Boer Republics. Its strength lies in its 
weakness, an overmastering belief in the Afrikaaner Volk, based on a 
series of myths like the Great Trek of 1837 and the battle of Blood River 
(where two Boers were wounded), which is supposed to have conquered 
and pacified the Native peoples (a task actually achieved by the industrial 
forces of England forty years later). These myths, and a reaction against 
the formless horrors of industrialism, have been perpetuated by a series of 
emotional events, the celebration of the Trek Centenary in 1937, the 
establishment of a great Voortrekker monument in 1949, the celebrations 
this year of the third centenary of the arrival of the Dutch under Van 
Riebeeck. As a result of recent Government action, South African citizens 
(no longer British subjects) now go abroad with new green passports, under 
greater control than in the past. If they go by sea they will observe new 
naval flags, and ships manned by sailors in dark uniforms and caps, 
unlike the bell-bottoms and caps of the British. If they travel by air, they 
have the satisfaction of having all non-European linen tagged red. If 
they stay in the Union, their twelve public holidays will no longer include 
Empire Day, but Kruger’s Birthday, and the Day of the Covenant 
(replacing the old Dingaan’s Day, December 16th, the date of Blood 
River). If they are in the public services, civil or defence; they will have 
nine new orders, the highest the Casteel de Goede Hoep, for valour. And 
so on. 

The movement is bound up with its religion, Calvinism, whether 
liberal as at the Cape University of Stellenbosch, or extreme as with the 
doppers of the Northern University of Potchefstroom. Doubtless its 
politicians find the 1,000 political Predikants of the Dutch Reformed 
Church very useful in swaying the farm voters in the remote dorps, where 
the constituencies are weighted against the cities. All the same, its leaders 
represent a way of life. This ideally includes the control of suggestive 
advertisements, the design of bathing-costumes, the end of all forms of 
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Sunday sport and Sunday gambling, the control of pulp magazines, and 
even, in extreme cases, the death penalty for adultery. The annual 
meetings of the Party stress other attitudes: all land to be bought back 
from the Natives, a ban on Native ownership of dogs, a ban on their 
driving lorries owned by Europeans, free entry into the Reserves, a Bantu 
curfew in the towns, etc. Nationalism is also forced into an ever closer 
alliance with a purely irreligious proto-Fascism, despite the fact that 
Malan himself has fought hard for parliamentary rule. | 
The touchstone of the two opposing forces is their attitude to the | 
tertium quid, the vast and as yet amorphous body of non-European people 
forced into the modern world by the release of technical energy following 
the industrial revolution. The United Party view is purely laissez faire: 
continue an expansive economic policy, improve living standards (600 | 
out of every 1,000 infants in the industrial areas die before they grow up), 
educate at the base, encourage higher education, hope that in time the | 
traditions may gradually coalesce, but for the moment, on no account, | 
accept any attempt at social or political equality. Within this rubric, the | 
amount of work done for good, by the type of individual symbolized by 
Alan Paton, the author of Cry, the Beloved Country, and by Fr Huddleston, 
is quite remarkable and largely unknown, or at least unacknowledged, 
outside the Union. Indeed, by African standards, the level reached 
by the natives in many ways exceeds anything on that continent, 
so far as education, health services and social amenities generally are 
concerned. For their part, the Nationalists grudgingly accept certain | 
aspects of this welfare policy. But their general attitude is marked by a 
typically romantic attempt to defy time and the logic of industrialism and 
the shrinking of frontiers; and to impose the total separation accepted as 
desirable, but condemned as impossible, by the bravest and most intelli- 
gent of liberals, the late Professor Hoernle, and the late Jan Hofmeyr. 
Much, indeed, of the Malan Government’s programme was accepted by 
the United Party, or at least by individual members, several of whom 
crossed the floor to vote for the Group Areas Act. But in 1951 there came 
the parting of the ways, with an Act to remove the Coloured voters from 
the general roll and place them on a communal list, with three elected 
European representatives and one Senator. This affects fifty-five marginal 
constituencies in the Cape, where the Coloured electorate holds the 
balance. What is more fundamental, it ignores the Constitution of the 
Union which declares that laws affecting voting rights must be passed by 
two-thirds of both Houses sitting together. The struggle has since turned 
on this Act, with the result the world knows: the finding against it by the 
Supreme Court, the establishment of a political High Court, with a very 
small quorum, and an incipient undermining of the Union as such. 
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What of the Africans? A study of every African movement in the past 
shows only an inarticulate protest against the good things, and the bad, 
of industrial society, the discipline and the techniques, the higher 
standards of living and the deadening of the spirit. There have been 
tribal protests like the Zulu rising of 1905, the religious rebellion of 1921, 
the industrial movement of the Nyasaland Clements Kadalie, which 
foundered in 1929. All of these were more effective than the fiascos of 
recent years, the ‘National Day of Protest’ in June 1950, the recent 
‘Riebeeck’ protests. It is probably true to say that many of the natural 
leaders are being siphoned off by the economic opportunities opening to 
the talented. There is also the incurably fissiparous tendency of a tribal 
and non-revolutionary people exposed to the acid of individualism. In 
1946 there were no less than 1,088 separatist churches, many of them of 
the faith-healing, prophetic type, and of these only seventy were large 
enough to be recognized. If there is despair it takes the form of savage 
riots, as against the Indians in Durban in January 1949, when 140 were 
killed and 2,000 injured, or the more recent attacks on Europeans. Or it 
may be the fierce intertribal rioting on the Rand, where the ‘Berliners’ 
in Bogart blue trousers, or the ‘Civil Guard’ (all Zulus) fight the ‘Russians’ 
otherwise Basuto, in gaberdine trousers, black and white cloaks, and 
ostrich feathers in their hats. Revolutions are made with denser per- 
sonalities than have so far been acquired by the Bantu, and in support of 
aspirations which are more articulate. Meanwhile, it seems that the 
warring leaders, lawyers, educationists, journalists, are unable to fuse 
the displaced people of the terrible shanty towns, the vast conglomera- 
tions of corrugated iron and billboards, where the baloi (spirits) fly 
howling by night, and the typical occasion is the week-end beer-drink. 
If there are any revolutionary leaders, in the sense recognized in the 
world, it is with the Indians, like Dadoo or Cachallia, who act as advisers 
and allies to men like Moroka or Sisulu, more extreme than the editor, 
Selope Thema. The Coloured people are torn between the moderate 
Golding and the extremer Gool, and to them the Government has been 
comparatively agreeable, with a Sub-Department of Coloured Affairs and 
lavish promises, which so far do not seem to have been made effective. 
Their rank and file come up against the Bantu labourers in the Cape, 
their talented young men have opportunities of making money and 
becoming bourgeois. 

It is always hard to predict the future of any country, especially of a 
country so complex as South Africa, where trends that have appeared 
inevitable have taken astonishing right-angled bends, through some 
unforeseen event, like the discovery of gold and diamonds, the existence 
of Botha and Smuts, or even the devaluation of the pound in 1949, which 
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saved a difficult economic situation caused by an unfavourable balance 
of trade. Failing any such unexpected portent, or the outbreak of a general 
war, the future prepared by the Nationalists has already been plotted by 
an historian, Arthur Keppel-Jones, in a brilliant piece of imaginative 
writing, When Smuts Goes, a book published in 1947, which foretells, down §AIN 
to almost the last detail, the course of events under Nationalist rule, with : 

the single difference that events have marched faster than even Keppel- Richai 
Jones anticipated. According to that book, the stage is now set for a| The au 
dictatorship, followed by an invasion of United Nations forces, followed — 
by a black Government, on the model of the American South after the | 

Civil War, followed by a general break-down, with plague and famine. 

If that prophecy is falsified, partly by forces like the Torch Commando, It is n 
partly by the logic of industrial development and the flight of capital, | Saint-‘ 
partly (one may hope) by a revival of an undogmatic religious outlook, | has be 


the future is nonetheless bound to be tragic, in the high classical sense. | Octobe 
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for a | The author is an economic historian whose work on ‘William Thompson, pioneer 
lowed socialist, feminist and co-operator’ will be published shortly. 


er the 


mine. 
ando, It is not our purpose here to consider the writings of Count Henri de 


pital,  Saint-Simon, the founder of the movement which bears his name. This 
tlook, | has been done by Professor Norman Cohn in his valuable article in the 
-nse. | October issue of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Saint-Simon’s doctrines, 
as Bouglé and Halévy remark, were in a state of ceaseless evolution from 
scientism to pacifism, from pacifism to industrialism, from industrialism to 
socialism, and from socialism to ‘New Christianity’.* Nor is it necessary to 
relate the extraordinary formation of a Saint-Simonite ‘monastery’ at 
Ménilmontant, near Paris, or the fantastic adventures of a band of French 
enthusiasts who travelled to the shores of the Bosphorus in search of a 
‘Female Messiah’, and ended up canal building in the delta of the Nile. 
The present study is restricted to the nature and scope of Saint- 
Simonism in England. The doctrine was preached here mainly in its most 
socialist form, and, though a foreign growth, for a short time it made very 
remarkable headway. Its consideration deserves a place in the history of 
| English social and political thought, as well as in the story of the English 
| working-class movement. Yet, unlike its parallel manifestations in France 

| and Germany, it has up to now received but scant attention. 

The first decades of the nineteenth century were years of great trans- 
formation. Pre-industrial England was in decay — a rapidly emerging 
market economy was struggling to convert human beings, their farms and 
cottages, into mere factors of production, relegating to the scrap-heap 
those less fitted to survive. Inequality of wealth was growing apace, and 
almost every observer, whether of the Left or the Right, agreed that 

| poverty was on the increase. The vast new productive powers of the 
machine were running to waste, were creating hitherto undreamt-of 
wealth for the few, but poverty in the midst of plenty for the many. 

| It is in the cultural crisis which accompanied this transformation that 


I 


we must trace the advent of Saint-Simonite socialists in England. Theirs 


* Bouglé and Halévy, Doctrine de Saint-Simon (1924), pp. 19-20. 
t Cf. E. M. Butler, The Saint-Simonite Religion in Germany (1926), pp. 4-60. 
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was a striking message, unique yet characteristic of the time, messianic, 

intense and many-sided. They sought the ear of every class and promised 
social regeneration to all; nevertheless they singled out the workers as the 
class most in need of emancipation and hence the likeliest to liberate the 
world. They sought to endear themselves to the ‘labouring classes’ by 
championing the bitter struggles of the nascent trade union movement, but 
did not fail to present the intellectual with a body of doctrine which won 

surprisingly wide if short-lived acceptance. Their propaganda was a 

strange amalgam of the provocative and the persuasive. They offered the 

salvation of the world to the Christian in religious metaphor infused with 

the ideals and dogma of the Bible, yet by relegating Jesus Christ to an 

historical position far inferior to that of Saint-Simon they mortified the 

orthodox and opened the door to the systematic undermining of accepted 

religion. They inculcated a new morality to theologians who believed their 

own ideal divine, and to libertarians who would brook no restraints. They 

set about the destruction of every traditional basis of existing society, yet | 
declared it their aim to ‘suppress anarchy’ and ‘terminate the revolution’ 

through which the world was passing. They demanded the complete | 
erosion of the institutions of private property, inheritance, competition 

and marriage, as the necessary concomitants of the emancipation of the 

two ‘degraded’ or ‘depressed’ groups, the women and the workers. The 

one, they proclaimed, must be liberated from their husbands, the other 

from their employers. 

The first news of the activities of this audacious sect on this side of the 
Channel came in 1832,* in reports that a little band of French ‘mission- 
aries’ dressed in a strange costume had arrived in this country. They wore | 
red beréts, blue or white drill trousers, tunics of bluebottle blue, open in 
front and revealing white waistcoats braided with red, buttoned back to 
front in such a way — and here was the symbolism — that each had to help | 
the other to dress. Every ‘missionary’ had his name embroidered on his | 
waistcoat in huge red letters, and beneath it a shiny black belt of polished 
leather and a big brass buckle. 

The people of England soon learnt with surprise that these strange 
Frenchmen were busily arranging ‘conversion meetings’ in many parts of 
the country. In London, writes Harriet Martineau: 


the French chief presided in the costume of the sect, and told the story of its 
propagandism by the lips of English friends . . . missionaries were abroad 
from Constantinople to the Mississippi.{ 


* George Jacob Holyoake, The History of Co-operation (1908), p. 30. 

t Henry-René d’Allemagne, Les Saint-Simoniens (1930), p. 283; Harriet Martineau, | 
A History of the Thirty Years’ Peace (1877-78), Vol. III, pp. 74-75. 

t Ibid. 
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1952 
The originality of their ideas and the strangeness of their dress combined 
to produce the wildest rumours. Sensational reports and allegations were 
soon abroad that the foreign arrivals sought ‘not only community of goods, 
but community of women’; it was declared that their aim was ‘to subvert 
the public morals by promulgating a theory that tended to bastardize the 
whole future generation’.* Typical of the attacks which the ‘missionaries’ 
had to endure is a propaganda tract by an anti-Socialist writer, Edward 
Hancock. It assails the doctrines of Owenism and Saint-Simonism, both of 
which, it claims, are ‘based upon the same principles’, co-operation being 
a mere ‘Englishfication’ of Saint-Simonism.f Hancock indicts the ‘so- 
phistry’ by which the advocates of these French ideas surround their 
theories in mystery, but admits that they often present ‘a bewitching 
appearance’. He is confident, however, that, having read his tract, ‘three 
out of every four persons laying claim to the smallest particle of common 
sense’ will at once agree with him and will perceive that Owen’s ‘New 
Moral World’ is a ‘New Moral Mistress’ system, and that the socialists, 
whether Owenite or Saint-Simonian, have no other purpose than the 
‘instructing of females in the art of prostitution’, oblivious of the fact that 
if fathers do not know the identity of their daughters they will conduct 
incestuous relations with them. The immorality of the Saint-Simonians, 
claimed Hancock, was plain for all to see; for as soon as they had taken up 
residence in Beaumont Square, Mile End, a number of the women of the 
neighbourhood, both married and single, began to disappear: 


Report spread that they were being concealed in the mysterious-looking 
house. Day after day hundreds of people congregated together, and to such a 
height had their indignation risen, under the positive assurance that the 
females were concealed by the strangers, that they broke every window that 
was within a stone’s throw and would have razed the house to the ground, 
had not a Force of Police arrived in time to prevent it. The Police, after a 
deal of knocking at the door, succeeded in gaining admittance, when lo, 
and behold! several of the neighbours’ wives and daughters were discovered, 
warmly clothed, in company with two, and in some rooms three of the St 
Simonian Apostles!! 


This terrifying polemic concludes by remarking that the ‘missionaries’ 
were ‘carrying the New Moral System into effect with a vengeance’, and 
that the mystery ‘how these Frenchmen had succeeded in winning both 
the married and the single women’ spoke ‘too truly of the depravity to be 
found even amongst what are termed “the fairer portion of the Com- 


* Fontana and Prati, St Simonism in London (1833), pp. 3-4- 

t Edward Hancock, Robert Owen’s Community System, etc., and the Horrid Doings of the 
St Simonians (1832), p. 35- 

t Ibid., p. 43. 
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munity ” — ’ ‘Oh, humanity, blush!’ cries Hancock, ‘blush! and throw a 
veil over the horrid vices of mankind, for they are too hideous to behold.’ 

The ‘missionaries’, however, were undeterred by such polemics. Calmly, 
and in a tone of effortless superiority, they replied that they were proud to 
be the ‘apostles of truth’*; they were ‘perfectly aware’ that whoever en- 
deavours to advance a doctrine at variance with the prejudices of the 
world is necessarily exposed to such libelous attacks. Undaunted by Han- 
cock and his like, they laid careful plans to sow the seeds of their ideas 
wherever they seemed most likely to bear fruit. They proceeded to deliver 
their message with a dogmatic self-confidence which a hundred and 
twenty years later would still seem overwhelmingly impudent and pre- 
sumptuous if it had not been grounded in a logic of history. For deliber- 
ately and with ostentation they harnessed their cause to the chariot of 
progress: at a time when conservatives sought to oppose or discredit social 
change and the timid quailed before it, they proclaimed its inevitability 
and sung its praise. 

Two of the ‘missionaries’, Dr Prati, an Italian from Ticino, and a cer- 
tain Signor Fontana, in a pamphlet of 1833 entitled St Simonism in London, 
insist: 

it would be useless to attempt the destruction of modern philosophy, which 

is regarded as the cause of the decay of the ecclesiastical system, without de- 

stroying, at the same time, the religious reform of the sixteenth century, of 

which the said philosophy is but a natural consequence. It would be useless 

to abolish the reform of Luther, without abolishing, at the same time, the 

spirit of observation introduced by the Arabs into Europe, and without 

extinguishing the progress and discoveries made upon the tracks pointed out 

by Bacon in all positive sciences. On the other hand, in order to restore the 

aristocratical government, it would be necessary to bring back the labouring 

classes to their original state of feudal dependence; because the enfranchise- 
ment of the Commons has been the first and general cause of the decay of 
aristocratical influence.f 


It is ‘impossible to extinguish the system of progressive civilization, the 
law to which the Deity has subjected the whole family of man.’{ Even 
despotic rulers, historically speaking, are their own grave-diggers, for by 
fostering the sciences, the fine arts and industry, they merely hasten the 
inevitable day of their own erosion. 


The world faces a great transformation because the very foundations of | 


the old way of life are collapsing: 
In the olden times, when the aristocratical power governed the world, all 
the laws, and all the social arrangements, were adapted to the military 


* Fontana and Prati, op. cit., p. 4. t Ibid., p. 12. 
t Ibid., p. 13. 
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system, which was the only natural one for nations in a backward state of 
civilization. 

But the influence of Christianity upon the masses, the discoveries made in 
the arts and sciences, and the progress made in commerce, have gradually 
created such a combination of new wants and new arrangements, as have 
changed not only the position of the rulers towards their subjects, but of man 
towards man. These new wants, these new relations, have been totally neg- 
lected, both by the rulers and by the popular reformers. 

In the olden times, there was unity of action in government, harmony be- 
tween the laws and the wants of the subjects, and communion of interest 
between the subjects themselves. This harmony of the state was also strength- 
ened and sanctified by the harmony of belief. 

Now the whole is changed.* 


The critique of existing conditions which the ‘missionaries’ developed 


is impassioned and cuts deep. The age, they insist, is one of decadence and 
transition ; society contains ‘in its bosom the germs of a fatal antagonism.’ 
There is: 


no harmony between the subjects and the rulers, no unity of belief, no 
authority respected but that which is supported by the terrors of capital 
punishment. Competition and antagonism are the moving springs of all 
private affairs; and trade and commerce, abandoned entirely to themselves, 
whilst they are producing wealth and aggrandizement, but not happiness, to 
the few, have become the cause of wretchedness to the many. The moral and 
physical condition of twenty-four out of twenty-five are entirely abandoned 
to the arbitrary arrangements of the few who possess the instruments of 
labour; — that is, to the mercy of the capitalists. The governments are still 
organized upon the military system, though civilization has created a new 
element in society, though all nations are panting after the benefits of peace, 
though all our improvements are bending towards universal association. 


Such a situation cannot last; existing civilization is disintegrating from 


within and ‘the old system must yield to a new one’. To escape the evils 
of contemporary capitalism, society must be transformed in its entirety: 


Industry must henceforth be the basis on which the government will rest; 
and the organization of industry must be the end at which the science of 
government must aim. Competition and antagonism must give way to 
association and community of interests. Industry itself is peaceful, averse to 
broils and quarrels, opposed to oppression and war: it becomes only a hostile 
power when oppressed, or when abandoned to the fluctuating chances of 
individual labour. 

The whole State must gradually be transformed into one large establish- 
ment, directed by the most enlightened among the industrious classes; and 
the government must transform itself into the chief manager of industry and 
commerce.§ 


* Fontana and Prati, op. cit., pp. 16-17. t Ibid., p. 15. 
} Ibid., p. 17. 


§ Ibid., p. 18. 
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From the time of Luther the old world has been crumbling. “The most 
remarkable symptom of the great social revolution’ has been ‘the almost 
general tendency to subvert and disorganize the old unsocial system.’* 
This was historically necessary, for ‘in order to prepare the materials for a 
new construction and to clear the spot whereon to build a new edifice it is 
necessary to pull down or remove that which existed before.’ A ‘critical’ 
period of history was a necessary prelude to an ‘organic’ period. Civiliza- 
tion has now turned the bend; it has entered a new phase of its evolution; 
the preliminary work has been accomplished and the ‘ancient system’ is 
now ‘sufficiently shattered to allow men to begin the construction of a new 
one.’ Disorganization has therefore to be replaced by organization; a halt 
has to be called to ‘the still existing tendency to anarchy and revolution’, 
which has become one of ‘the greatest obstacles to the progress of true 
civilization’. It is the duty of all enlightened men: 


to unite in opposing anarchy and in labouring to establish that social system 
which will put an end to all political commotions.t 


Henceforth ‘organization’ must become the slogan of progress. The Saint- 
Simonian solution is the sole possible cure for the malaise of the era; rival 
proposals of reform are ‘entirely erroneous’, ‘the result of a total miscon- 
ception of the true elements of the social system.’ Such so-called reforms 
seek to use as the basis of the new edifice ‘the same principles which were 
found useful in destroying or modifying the old’; they ‘confounded the end 
with the means, and the forms with the essence.’ In the main they are no 
more than ‘metaphysical abstractions or bad copies of antiquated political 
systems’, charters, constitutional monarchies, commonwealths, reform 
bills — words largely meaningless and ‘void of any beneficial effect’.f Mere 
guarantees preventing governments from abusing power are useless for 
‘the intellectual, moral, and physical improvement of the condition of the 
members of society.” The happiness of mankind can neither be achieved by 
the Divine Right of Kings nor by the cry that the Voice of the People is the Voice 
of God. What is required is the removal of the evils which have ‘grown from 
the decay of the old system and from the development of the new one.’ 
‘The aim and end of social institution’ must be ‘clearly understood and 
regulated according to the laws of civilization.’ Society cannot be saved by 
tinkering with political institutions but only by organizing the economic 
system. 

The Saint-Simonian appeal for government control of industry was the 
very antithesis of the orthodox thought of the day which dogmatically 
preached the Jaissez-faire thesis that the State should not ‘interfere’ in 


* Fontana and Prati, op. cit., p. 9. t Ibid., p. 9. 
P 9 
t Ibid., p. 13. 
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industry at all. The demand that production should be ‘directed by the 
most enlightened among the industrious classes’ was regarded as a cry for 
the overthrow of existing society in an age which still contemplated the 
abolition of the newly-born trade unions. That the Saint-Simonians in 
England were seriously proposing a form of what we would now call 
workers’ control of industry may be realized from a message they addressed 
to the labourers who had been ‘locked out’ at Derby in 1834. The message 
is interesting in that it preaches the socialist doctrine that the working 
class is being ‘exploited’ by employers and other ‘idlers’ ; it claims that this 
exploitation cannot be terminated except in terms of a Saint-Simonite 
transformation of the ownership and control of the means of production: 


To the working men and women of Derby! 

Hail! labourers of Derby! The hour of social regeneration is at hand! The 
reign of the idlers, who for centuries have wrested, to their profit, the fruits of 
your toil, is about to end! You are the heralds of that final revolution which 
Providence has been peacefully preparing for mankind! Yours be the 
honour, as yours has been the suffering! Hitherto, the improvement of the 
labouring classes has been retarded by the few, who, by inscribing on their 
banners political reforms, have aimed at changes, merely calculated to im- 
prove their own well-being, at the expense of the happiness of the many! You 
have rent asunder this veil of political deception! You have instinctively 
found out that till industry be properly organized, there exists no way of 
ameliorating the moral, intellectual, and physical condition of the labouring 
classes! 

Men and women of Derby, we embrace you! You are such as we are — you 
are St Simonians! 

For be it known to you, that during twenty years and upwards, all the 
efforts of our teacher, St Simon, and his followers, have had no other end, 
than to preach what you are now performing — the raising of industry to a 
self-directing power; and the forcing of kings to become the supreme chiefs, 
not of warriors, lawyers and idlers, but of associated labourers. 

St Simon was the first of his age to show the immorality of the present dis- 
tribution of wealth, which permits a few idlers to absorb the products of the 
labouring many, under the feudal exactions of rent, interest and taxes. He 
was the first who pointed out the practical steps to be taken, in order to make 
labour the sole title to the possession of wealth.* 


In another epistle addressed to the English working classes the Saint- 
Simonians give vent to bitter protest against the materialistic values of 
competitive society. At the same time they state their position vis-a-vis the 
English co-operators who levy a similar charge against the capitalist 
system. The Frenchmen agree with the co-operators that competitive 
society denies the labourer the full produce of his toil, but refuse to coun- 


* The Pioneer, or Trades’ Union Magazine, No. 19, January 11th, 1834, p. 147; The 
‘Destructive’ and Poor Man’s Conservative, p. 39. 
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tenance their plans for the establishment of communities of mutual | mo 
co-operation* : me! 
We are aware of the vast difficulties which the establishment of a new f 
scheme tending to rescue the labourer from the oppression of the tyranical 
capitalist has to encounter in a land where wealth is the only God sincerely 
adored, and where elevated sentiments are scouted as visionary dreams or I 
hypocritical devices to obtain undue influence. But these very difficulties ee 
must stir up all generous minds to unite their efforts in shaking off the  * } 
trammels by which cunning avarice seeks to frustrate the just expectations I 
of the producers. sior 
The need for ‘association’ is a common platform of co-operators and Th 
Saint-Simonians. In the eyes of the latter, however, the plan to establish | _ 
small-scale co-operative communities is merely an attempt at ‘agglomera- = 
tion into a community’ ; it is not ‘true association’, for it offers: — 
mor 
no common life, no motive of action, no spirit of order, no method in the dis- to k 
tribution of labour, no compass for the retribution of the worker, no as 
standard for fixing employments and gradations among the members. 
wo! 
It is: oug 
a mere chance-medley composition, or at best an unwieldy corporation . . . gre: 
it must necessarily in practice turn out a failure; witness the decay of the first 
several labour exchanges and incipient communities founded here and else- | the 
where upon a false and metaphysical principle of non-responsibility and 7 
mathematical equality. 
peo 
What is required is to create a harmonious relationship between the 
three factors: labour, talent and capital, as well as a union of agriculture | 
and manufactures to render labour ‘healthful and attractive’. Above all, | 
the ‘missionaries’ insist — and this is fundamental to any consideration of | 
Saint-Simonian thought — there is a need to interweave into society ‘a | 
common guiding principle’, to surmount and reconcile rival and opposing 
interests; for it is: \ 
impossible to bring a mass of human beings, of every age and disposition | abo 


into close contact without directing their sentiments towards a common end trar 
— without the aid of some great moral principle. 


For this purpose Christianity should be ‘enlarged into a social bond.’ 
Religion in its transformed variety must be used as an instrument of social : 
policy and should be taught to the world by special Saint-Simonian k 
‘teachers’, who would employ ‘every air of eloquence, lofty poetry and the f 
fine arts.’ Saint-Simonite ideas would be found ‘the sole means of extir- 
pating those evils of sensualism and selfishness which are the gangrenes of | 


* The ‘Destructive’ and Poor Man’s Conservative, No. 53, February 1st, 1834; The T Fe 
Pioneer, or Trades’ Union Magazine, No. 23, February 8th, 1834, pp. 188-89. 
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modern society’; philosophers have ‘prated enough about the rights of 
men; let them now say a little of men’s duties.’ 
Absolute equality, it should be noted, is dogmatically rejected: 


The only equality which a social system can admit is equality of chances. 
If more were granted there would be nothing to check laziness, which 


is ‘inherent to men’s nature.’ 

In L’Organisateur, the organ of the French Saint-Simonians, the ‘mis- 
sionaries’ continue their review of the English co-operative movement.* 
They complain that, although the Owenites offer a just criticism of Chris- 
tianity and supply a basis for its improvement, they nevertheless lay too 
much emphasis on the ‘irreligious’ doctrine of necessity. The English 
socialists are too ‘materialistic’; they assail a morality which might be 
modified for the benefit of society. The ‘missionaries’ for their part claim 
to be neither ‘materialist’ nor ‘spiritualist ’— they express their belief in the 
incessant action and reaction of the world on man and of man on the 
world. This, they declare, should have been Owen’s approach also: he 
ought to have said, ‘God is what he is; humanity learns about him pro- 
gressively.’ The co-operators had made the mistake of accepting only the 
first half of Saint-Simon’s precept, ‘d chacun suivant sa capacité’; they denied 
the second half, ‘ad chacun selon ses oeuvres.’ 

The ‘good society’ of the Saint-Simonians, which they proclaim to the 
people of England, is based on Saint-Simon’s three precepts: 


(1) The end of all social arrangements should be the improvement of the 
physical, moral and intellectual condition of the great masses. 

(2) The privileges of birth should be abolished. 

(3) All individuals, of both sexes, should be so educated as to be able to be 
employed according to their capacities, and to be classed according to 
their usefulness. 


Woman, it should be noted, must be regenerated and her subjection 
abolished. To achieve her emancipation the laws of marriage must be 
transformed. 


As long as society was arranged for the horrible purpose of war, it neces- 
sarily confined women within the narrow limits of domestic business; but 
now that the social arrangements are about to be directed to the peaceful 
business of industry, woman is called forth by nature to perform those public 
functions to which she is entitled by her capacities. f 


* L’Organisateur, Vol. II, pp. 138, 205-6, 251-52, 277, 390-91, 444; Vol. III, 
book 3; Vol. V, book 1. 

t Fontana and Prati, op. cit., p. 22. 

t Ibid., p. 23. 
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In the Saint-Simonite view there is ‘no art, no science, no trade, no 
commerce, in which woman cannot equal, or even excel, man.’* Chris- 
tians, the ‘missionaries’ argue, have only abolished the law of polygamy 
‘in theory’ ; in ‘reality’ men ‘claimed for themselves the right of scortatory 
love,’ whilst they ‘punished with the most horrible mark of reprobation 
and infamy any woman who should depart from that line of conduct which 









they have been pleased to prescribe.’t The laws of marriage, though | 


‘instituted to preserve morality’, held half the human race in bondage and 
had ‘degenerated into fostering prostitution.’f There should, they pro- 
posed, be every facility for the dissolution of marriages (which was at that 
time virtually impossible in Protestant and Catholic countries alike). A 
special propaganda was directed to women: a remarkable Saint-Simonite 
appeal to them was translated from a French women’s periodical, La 
Femme Libre, by the English feminist and co-operator, Mrs Wheeler, who 
had it printed in Robert Owen’s Crisis. § It reads: 


‘With the emancipation of women will come the emancipation of the 
useful class,’ 


When the whole of the people are roused in the name of Liberty, and the 
labouring class demand their freedom, shall we women remain passive and 
inert spectators of this great movement of social emancipation, which takes 
place under our eyes? 

Is our condition as women so happy that there is nothing left for us to 
desire or to demand? Up to the present hour, have not women through all past 
ages been degraded, oppressed, and made the property of men? This property in 
women, and the consequent tyranny it engenders, ought now to cease. We are 
born as free as men — their infancy is as helpless as ours, and ours as theirs. 
Without our tenderness, our sympathy and our care, they could never grow 
up to be our oppressors, and, but through the most blind and barbarous in- 
justice, one-half the human race cannot be made THE SERVANTS of the other. 
Let us then understand our rights — let us also understand our powers — and 
let us learn how to employ usefully the intelligence and the attractions that 
nature has bestowed upon us. Let us reject as a husband any man who is not 
sufficiently generous to consent to share with us all the rights he himself 
enjoys. We will no longer accept the form of marriage, ‘Wives submit _your- 
selves to your husbands.’ We demand equal marriage laws — preferring infinitely 
a state of celibacy to one of slavery. We feel and know that nature has made us 
the equals of men, and that an ignorantly contrived social system, vicious in 

principle and practice, has cunningly restricted the development of our intel- 
lectual, moral, and physical faculties, in order to deprive us of our social 


* Fontana and Prati, op. cit., p. 24. 

T Ibid., p. 26. 

ft Ibid., p. 27. 

§ W. Anderson Smith, ‘Shepherd’ Smith, the Universalist (1892), p. 102; The Crisis, 
June 15th, 1833, p. 182. 
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rights. A great, a good, a just man has proclaimed us the equal of man, and 
many have followed his wise example.* 

Honour to those generous men — a halo of glory awaits them in the new 
world! Let us unite our voice with theirs and demand our rights as citizens — 
our place in the new temple, which recognizes the equality of both sexes. 
Universal association has already commenced; from henceforth all nations 
shall be united by ties of brotherly love, by industry, science, and morals. 
The future will be eminently pacific — no more war, no more national antipa- 
thies; love and sympathy and kindness will be the all-pervading sentiment. 
The reign of harmony and peace will establish. itself throughout the earth, 
and the time is arrived when woman shall find her place, her acknowledged, 
her useful, and dignified place upon it. Liberty and equality; that is to say, the 
free and equal chance of developing all our faculties. 

This is the glorious conquest we have to make, and this we cannot effect 
but on condition of forming ourselves into one solid union, Let us no longer 
form two camps — that of the women of the people, and that of the women of 
the privileged class. Let our common interest unite us to obtain this great end. 
Let all jealousy disappear from amongst us. Let us honour worth, and give 
place to superior talent and capacity at whatever side it may appear. 

Women of the privileged class — those amongst you who are young, beauti- 
ful, and rich, and who think yourselves happy when in your splendid salons 
you breathe the incense of flattery, which all around are interested lavishly 
to bestow upon you — you fancy yourselves queens, but your reign is of short 
duration; it ends with the ball! When you return home you are slaves, you 
find there is a master who makes you feel his power, and you soon forget all the 
evanescent pleasures of the feast. Women of every class, you have a noble 
part to perform — you are called upon to spread the principles of order and 
harmony everywhere. Then turn to the advantage of society at large the fasci- 
nation of your talents and the influence of your beauty — the sweetness of your 
words will carry conviction with them and induce men themselves to follow 
you in the attainment of your glorious object. 

Come and inspire the people with a holy enthusiasm for the great work 
which is in preparation — come and regulate and calm the warlike valour of 
our young men. The elements of grandeur and true glory are in their hearts, 
they conceive glory and honour consist in having a helmet on their head and 
a sword in their hand. It is for us to tell them that the distinctive system 
must terminate, that the social edifice must be rebuilt, and that everything 
must become new. The Roman ladies awarded crowns of laurel to their 
warriors; we will weave wreaths of flowers to bind the brows of those moral 
and pacific men who shall lead on humanity in its social progress, and who shall 
enrich our globe by science and industry. 


The feminist side of Saint-Simonism in England may well have drawn 


* The ‘great, good and just man’ here referred to is ‘Pére’ Enfantin, one of the 
two principal leaders of the Saint-Simonians who had become head of the Saint- 
Simonite Church. Enfantin proclaimed the equality of women and the need for 
them to take their place in the Saint-Simonite Church at all levels of its hierarchy. 
It is the réle of women in this hierarchy which is referred to in the phrase below, 
‘take our place in the new temple’. 
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inspiration from Flora Tristan, who visited England on four occasions — in 
1826, 1831, 1835 and 1839.* She set herself the task of meeting English 
feminists as well as all sections of progressive opinion, discussing Chartism 
with ‘Bronterre’ O’Brien, Feargus O’Connor and other leaders.t On one 
of her visits she caused a sensation in Westminster by dressing up in 
Turkish clothes in order to gain admission to the visitors’ galleries of the 
Houses of Parliament, which were in those days closed to members of her 












sex.{ On another occasion her interest in English social conditions took | 


her to inspect a London lunatic asylum, which she visited in the company 
of the English socialist Anna Wheeler and a French phrenologist, Holm. § 
At the institution they conversed with James Hadfield, the attempted 
assassin of George IV. || 

The highly characteristic Saint-Simonian attitude to religion was made 
clear in the Nouveau Christianisme, which was written by Saint-Simon just 
before his death in 1825 and appeared in English in 1834. It develops a 
highly dynamic attitude to religious problems, thereby, as its author 
would claim, freeing Christianity of superstitious excrescences, while pre- 
serving its basic moral truths and transforming their nature to accord with 
the new historical situation of the nineteenth century. Briefly stated, the 
basic argument of The New Christianity is that God’s injunction that men 
should love one another is a Permanent Truth and the only real and valid 
basis of Christianity.¢ What the priests have added to the word of God 
must be rubbed out or brought up to date, so as to conform to the con- 
ditions of the modern world. It is argued that it is no new thing for fol- 
lowers of God to expect a new Messiah who will render His word more 
complete — such a view in no way conflicts with the old-established re- 
ligion.** Worship and dogma should only be regarded as ‘accessories’, 
whose principal object is to direct the attention of the faithful of all classes 
to morality.t{ Hitherto the clergy have ‘given to the faithful only a meta- 
physical object, a celestial paradise.’{{ Religion must now ‘direct society 
towards the most rapid possible amelioration of the condition of the 
poorest class.’§§ After almost two thousand years of Christianity the growth 
of industry and the development of the fine arts has at last made it possible 
to do great things impossible at the time of Christ. Paradise can now be 


* Flora Tristan, Promenades dans Londres (1840), p. v. 
¢ Ibid., p. 75. 

t Ibid., pp. 81-91. 

§ Ibid., p. 260. 

|| Ibid., p. 258. 

4] The Rev J. E. Smith, New Christianity by Henri de St Simon (1834), p. 2. 
** Tbid., p. 5. TT Ibid., p. 6. 
tt Ibid., p. 26. §§ Ibid., p. 7. 
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established on earth, thanks to the machine. The industrial revolution has 
produced means for the amelioration of the poor transcending ‘any of the 
measures hitherto taken by temporal or spiritual powers.’* Science can re- 
peat the miracle of the loaves and fishes on a far grander scale. The same 
is true of modern medicine. There should be no longer the division implicit 
in the injunction ‘Render unto Cesar that which is Cesar’s and to God 
that which is God’s’; it is now possible by Saint-Simonite organization 
altogether to abolish Cesar’s share.t True Christianity ought ‘to render 
men happy not only in heaven, but on earth’; it must destroy poverty and 
stop war.{ At the infancy of religion the mind of man lacked intellectual 
curiosity; dogma and worship were therefore needed to provoke it,§ but 
that is no longer the case to-day. Religion was once the sum total of know- 
ledge; the advent of science has divorced it from the body of known truth 
and renders it in its old form a caricature in opposition to the discoveries 
of modern research. Religion in the past served a useful purpose in uniting 
master and slave, but that is not what is required to-day. || 

The priests of Rome are no longer doing God’s work as He sees it to-day. 
Nevertheless Luther’s attack on Catholicism was wrongly based; he had 
declared all that was needed was a study of the Scriptures, but this was ‘as 
absurd’ as it would be if ‘the mathematicians, physicians, chemists, or any 
other species of scientific men’ should ‘assert that the sciences which they 
cultivated ought to be studied only in the first works which treated of the 
subject.’4] Jesus Himself would not have countenanced such an attitude; 
indeed, he had ‘placed in the hands of His Apostles the germ of Christi- 
anity’, charging them and their successors with ‘the development of this 
precious germ.’** The ‘critical part’ of Luther’s Reformation had been 
valuable; the trouble was that Protestants had taken it as ‘final’.tf Luther 
should have paid less attention to the theory of Christianity and more to 
its practice; he should have talked less of the Bible, but instead should have 
told the Pope that it was necessary to bring about the termination of 
feudalism and the establishment of public works. 

Religion has thus to be transmuted so that it can regain its old and 
legitimate position in society. The task and duty of the ‘New Christianity’ 
is to raise the standard of living and to utilize the new productive powers of 
the nineteenth century to increase the well-being of the people. The exist- 
ing clergy are unable to execute such a task; they have therefore to be 
displaced by a new set of ‘missionaries’ into whose hands must be entrusted 
the regeneration of the world. 


* The Rev. J. E. Smith, New Christianity by Henri de St Simon (1834), p. 27. 
T Ibid., p. 4. t Ibid., p. 23. § Ibid., p. 34. 
|| Ibid., p. 38. q| Ibid., p. 35. ** Tbid., p. 35. 
TT Ibid., p. 37. 
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The New Christianity, in the opinion of Alexander Gray, ‘cannot be re- 
garded as a weighty contribution’ from the point of view of theology and 
religion.* Nevertheless it exerted considerable influence in England and 
was the only work of Saint-Simon to be translated into English in full. It 
was, furthermore, highly characteristic of its author’s views, for as early as 
1803 he had written that religion is ‘a human invention which I consider 
as being the sole political institution tending towards the organization of 
humanity.’ 

The religious concepts of the Saint-Simonites did not fail to arouse in 
English working-class circles an intense interest, often of a highly anti- 
clerical variety. Henry Hetherington’s ‘Destructive’ and Poor Man’s Conserva- 
tive reacted vigorously to what it termed the ‘bold, eloquent and impas- 
sioned’ message of the Saint-Simonians: 


Bravo, Dr Prati! This is a very different religion from what the parsons 
teach us. These fellows would have us believe that hard work and hungry 
bellies are most acceptable to the Lord; but while they preach this to the 
poor, they take precious care to practise a very different one. Oh, Dr Prati, 
if you saw these fellows as we have, greasing their rosy gills with beef and 
turkey, and guzzling claret till they were ready to burst with plethora, how 
you would stare at human impudence, at human hypocrisy, at human gulli- 
bility! Could you believe it? One of the black villains (Malthus) absolutely 
wrote a book to show that every poor person who, however willing to work, 
could get no one to employ him, ought to be starved to death. 


Against such enthusiastic welcome for the ‘New Christianity’ must be 
set the horror of the pious Christian. ‘Many an English reader,’ wrote the 
Quarterly Review, shared the indignation of a religious Frenchman who 
protested : 


For me, when I hear our Lord and Saviour spoken of here in Paris, before 
three thousands persons, publicly and legally assembled, as a good man for his 
age, but inferior to M de Saint-Simon by all the difference of eighteen cen- 
turies, I feel myself mortified in my inmost heart: spite of myself I weep for 
my country, for the human race, for myself; and were I to obey the impulse 
of my soul, [ should go barefoot with a rope around my neck into those of our 
churches which impiety has not yet desecrated, there to make the amende 
honorable, and supplicate the God of my fathers to forgive their children, 
because they know not what they do.§ 


(To be continued.) 


* Alexander Gray, The Socialist Tradition (1946), p. 158. 

+ Oeuvres de Saint Simon et d’Enfantin (1865-78), Vol. XV, pp. 58-60. 
t The ‘Destructive’ and Poor Man’s Conservative, p. 394. 

§ The Quarterly Review, Vol. XLV, p. 427. 
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MR STEPHEN AND MR RAMSAY: 
THE VICTORIAN AS INTELLECTUAL 


Gertrude Himmelfarb 


The author has recently published a biography of Acton and is now at work on a study 
of the Victorian literary scene. 


Virginia Woolf’s novel, To the Lighthouse, opens brightly: ‘Yes, of course, if 
it’s fine tomorrow,’ said Mrs Ramsay. ‘But you’ll have to be up with the 
lark.’ To her six-year-old son, ‘these words conveyed an extraordinary joy, 
as if it were settled, the expedition to the lighthouse were bound to take 
place, and the wonder to which he had looked forward, for years and 
years it seemed, was, after a night’s darkness and a day’s sail, within 
touch.’ For some lines the radiance of the child’s world prevails; and 
then: ‘But,’ said his father, stopping in front of the drawing-room window, 
‘jt won’t be fine.’ 

Had there been an axe handy, or a poker, any weapon that would 
have gashed a hole in his father’s breast and killed him, there and then, 
James would have seized it. Such were the extremes of emotion that Mr 
Ramsay excited in his children’s breasts by his mere presence; standing, 
as now, lean as a knife, narrow as the blade of one, grinning sarcastically, 
not only with the pleasure of disillusioning his son and casting ridicule upon 
his wife, who was ten thousand times better in every way than he was 
(James thought), but also with some secret conceit at his own accuracy of 
judgment. What he said was true. It was always true. He was incapable of 
untruth; never tampered with a fact; never altered a disagreeable word to 
suit the pleasure or convenience of any mortal being, least of all his own 
children, who, sprung from his loins, should be aware from childhood that 
life is difficult; facts uncompromising; and the passage to that fabled land 
where our brightest hopes are extinguished ... one that needs, above all, 
courage, truth, and the power to endure. 


This is our first introduction to Mr Ramsay, that egotistical, tyrannical, 
petty, and most disagreeable Victorian paterfamilias. It is also an intro- 
duction to Virginia Woolf’s father, Leslie Stephen, after whom the charac- 
ter of Mr Ramsay was, surprisingly, modelled. Surprisingly — for it was of 
Stephen, the Victorian intellectual par excellence, that John Morley said: 
‘his natural kindness of heart, supported by his passion for reason and fair 
play, made him the most considerate and faithful of men,’ — a judgment 
which other contemporaries echoed. What, then, is one to make of the 
narrow, mean, vitriolic Mr Ramsay, who was also the broad-minded, 
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enlightened good-humoured Mr Stephen, author of some thirty volumes 
of biographical and critical works, among them the urbane two-volume 
History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century and the perceptive three- 
volume English Utilitarians, editor of the monumental Dictionary of 
National Biography, and contributor to it of no less than three-hundred and 
seventy-eight distinguished articles? 

The muckraker, even the sophisticated Lytton Strachey variety of 
muckraker, would solve the problem easily enough by creating two 
figures, a public Dr Jekyll and a private Mr Hyde, of whom Hyde would 


be assumed to be the real person. This technique, unsatisfactory at best, | 
would be particularly unfortunate in the case of an intellectual for whom | 
public and private cannot be so neatly distinguished, for whom the public | 


man, the thinker, is as essentially the real person as the private, domestic 
man. Leslie Stephen was such an intellectual by birth, character and 


vocation. He was, the muckraker notwithstanding, neither a fool, nor a | 


fraud, nor a split personality. He was all of a piece — a Victorian man of 
letters. 

Virginia Woolf herself never forgot that Mr Ramsay was Mr Stephen, 
an intellectual whose life and fate were, in large measure, the life and fate 
of his mind, and whose private terror was that peculiar to the intellectual 
profession, the terror of being declared counterfeit. Mr Ramsay badgered 
his wife with the questions: Were his mental powers weakening? Was his 
last book as good as his earlier ones? And he tormented himself with the 
thought that his writings, voluminous though they might be, would not 
survive his lifetime. Leslie Stephen had similar anxieties. Himself a pro- 
fessional book-reviewer, he could not bear, he confessed, to read reviews 
of his own books. Before the publication of one of his works, he wrote to a 
friend: ‘I always suffer from a latent conviction that I am an impostor 
and that somebody will find me out.’ From the perspective of a later age 
and a different intellectual climate, it may be possible to find him out. 
Some clues are present in the excellent new biography of Stephen by Mr 
Noel Annan. Others are to be sought in that class and society of Victorian 
intellectuals of which Stephen was so exemplary a member. 


To an American looking backward, the English intellectual of the 
Victorian era appears as the intellectual, one who could lay claim to the 
title and estate by what might almost be regarded as the principle of 
legitimacy — the unimpeachable right of descent. It is with some awe that 
an American, generally separated from his kind by barriers of class, 


nationality and region, views those two great clans of Englishmen in which | 


the bonds of birth and marriage re-inforced those of class and profession: 
the Macaulays, Trevelyans, Arnolds, Huxleys, Darwins, Wedgwoods and 
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Galtons; the Stephens, Wilberforces, Venns, Diceys, Thackerays, Fishers, 
Russells and Stracheys. The English intellectual, moreover, had, until 
very recently, that additional mark of legitimacy which stamped a career 
that was at the same time dignified, remunerative and socially influential 
- a unique combination of virtues to which the Herr Professor, the feuil- 
letoniste, and the American college teacher could never aspire. To be a 
man of letters in England in the last century was to have access to the high 
society of Holland House, to have hopes of making the family fortune, or 
to be a serious contender for political power, all without impugning the 
literary calling. Rarely was the Victorian intellectual driven to the 
expedient of the typical American intellectual of the same period — the 
expedient of a Melville in the customs house leading a double life, a 
tedious day-time existence of making a living, and an exotic, surreptitious 
night-life of writing. There was nothing exotic or surreptitious about the 
English intellectual in his Victorian prime, for whom writing was thought 
to be as natural as breathing, a faculty which was the birthright of every 
Englishman of honourable (middle- or upper-class) birth and respectable 
(public school or university) education. 

And yet the very quality of legitimacy which confers upon the Victorian , 
the title of the perfect intellectual also, paradoxically, deprives him of the 
claim to it. For if to be an intellectual is as natural as breathing, it can be 
no more remarkable than breathing. If it has the status of an ordinary 
vocation it does not enjoy the extraordinary status of an avocation. If it is 
no special distinction which the individual must laboriously earn, if it 
comes to him as a right rather than a reward, if it is an incidental by- 
product of class and family rather than the result of application and 
dedication, then the much acclaimed Victorian intellectual may not be 
an intellectual at all, but rather a cultured gentleman whose occupation 
happens to be writing. The distinction is important in a discussion of 
modern English culture and, specifically, in a discussion of the phenomenon 
of Stephen-Ramsay. 


One of the peculiarities of the intellectual gua gentleman, which may 
account for his natural, artless manner, is the survival of the schoolboy in 
him. That Leslie Stephen was a product of both Eton (he had been sent 
there in obedience to a doctor’s prescription that this delicate, sensitive 
boy get ‘fresh air, humdrum lessons, and a rigorous abstinence from 
poetry’) and of Cambridge are among the primary facts of his intellectual 
life. For to the Englishman, school is not a passing stage to be outgrown, 
but a permanent, metaphysical condition. It is, in fact,-the only relation 
to the metaphysical that many English intellectuals experience. The 
English equivalents of the philosophical extremes towards which men 
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temperamentally incline may be seen as the antitheses of Rugby and Eton, 
Oxford and Cambridge. So it appears to be of the order of a law of nature 
that while Matthew Arnold derived from Rugby and Oxford, Leslie 
Stephen should be of the genus Eton-Cambridge. The contrast between 
Eton and Rugby or between Cambridge and Oxford is reflected in a 
contrast of religious temper. At Eton, as Stephen was fond of recalling, 
there was none of the ‘cant’ about Christian behaviour or Christian 
gentlemen so common at Rugby, none of the moralizing sermons, like the 
famous one of Dr Arnold about the vices by which ‘great schools were 
corrupted and changed from the likeness of God’s temple to that of a den 
of thieves’. No one at Eton pretended that religion had anything to do 


with the schoolboy’s life of cribbing, lying, cheating, stealing and bullying. | 


The old fossil droning on in the college chapel about ‘the duties of the 
married state’ was under no illusion, as his modern descendant might be, 


as to the relevance of his sermon to the lives of his pupils. Religion, as | 


distinct from the mere social activity of church-going, was a private affair, 
partly at least for the reason that science was so much a public affair. It 
was in the fifties, while Stephen was at the university, that the Biblical 
account of Creation began to be seriously undermined, on the one side 








from geology and zoology, with their revelations about the antiquity of | 


the universe and the evolution of species, and on the other from the re- 
cently imported ‘Biblical Criticism’ of Germany. Many of the bright 
young men in these middle years of Victoria’s reign discovered that they 
could no longer subscribe to the dogmas of Christianity. Those of the 
Rugby-Oxford temperament, like Matthew Arnold’s friend, Arthur 
Clough, went through agonies of doubt and emerged to find their familiar 


world shattered. Others, generally the more sanguine products of Eton or | 


Cambridge, experienced nothing more disturbing than the sensation of 
having awakened. Stephen, as he later testified, did not lose his faith; he 
simply awoke to the realization that he had none. A professional intel- 
lectual, he managed to live through one of the greatest intellectual revolu- 
tions of modern tin.es, without quite knowing it. 

Under the impression that the true historical explanation of any event 


is an evolutionary one, historians have represented the English loss of | 


faith as a gradual stripping from religion of one dogma after another, until 
nothing remained but the memory of Christianity — the convention of a 
name and the habit of a ritual. If this were so Stephen’s agnosticism might 
be taken as a kind of diluted fourth-generation Evangelicalism: the first 
generation being represented by Wesleyan fundamentalism, -when 
religion looked upon learning and culture as godless; the second by thé 
Clapham Sect (including Stephen’s grandfather and Macaulay’s father), 
which succeeded in making piety socially and culturally respectable; and 
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the third by men like Macaulay and James Stephen (Leslie’s father), who 
had discarded the traditional Evangelical apparatus of conscience- 
probing, sin-confessing, ‘illuminations’ and conversions. Leslie Stephen 
himself would have favoured such an interpretation. His own spiritual 
journey, starting from the quiet, unostentatious piety of his home, followed 
by the quiet, unostentatious, lax conformism of school, ended in the quiet, 
reasonable, good-natured agnosticism of his maturity. The evolution of 
faith from belief to unbelief seemed to him to be as natural and inevitable 
as the process of physical growth itself. Stephen was deceived, however, 
as were later historians, into confusing manners with belief. Because the 
generation of his elders — his own father and Macaulay, for example — had 
come to look upon enthusiasm with distaste, and regarded public pro- 
testations of faith, like public displays of emotion, as vulgar if not obscene, 
it has been assumed that their religious belief was as attenuated as the 
public expression of that belief. The truth is that Leslie Stephen’s father, 
who had, indeed, come a long way from the primitive evangelical fervour 
of his ancestors, was nevertheless deeply pious, in thought as well as in 
behaviour. Between James Stephen and Leslie Stephen there was not 
simply one more step in the march of enlightenment; there was a leap 
which no amount of good manners or good nature could obscure. 
Stephen could not appreciate the enormity of the distance which 
separated belief from unbelief, because he could not appreciate or credit 
the very fact of belief. ‘The one thing,’ he wrote, ‘that can spoil the social 
intercourse of well-educated men . . . is a spirit of misplaced zeal,’ and 
he was grateful that there was no Arnold at Eton and no Newman at 
Cambridge. He admitted that Cambridge men did not deny the existence 
of the soul, but he congratulated himself that they were sensible enough 
to know that ‘it should be kept in its proper place’. He himself, who did 
more to popularize agnosticism than any other man except Huxley, never 
really understood what all the fuss was about. He never understood, as 
Huxley did, that a new chronology had come into being, Before-Darwin 
and After-Darwin, with Darwin marking the dividing line between 
belief and unbelief. Before Darwin a bold spirit could be tempted to think 
of God as merely the custodian of the laws of nature; after Darwin it took 
no great courage to think of the laws of nature as themselves the cus- 
todians of the universe. Before Darwin man was assured that he was 
created by God in His image; after Darwin he was advised that he was 
created by laws of nature which were the laws of chance, in the image of 
whatever species of primate science might discover to be his next of kin. 
It is little wonder that Stephen, and so many of his contemporaries, failed 
to recognize the revolutionary character of their time, when the arch-rebel 
of the piece, Darwin himself, seemed to be unaware of or uninterested in 
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the broader implications of his theory. It remained for Huxley, ten years 
after the appearance of the Origin of Species, to coin the word ‘agnosti- 
cism’, and to discover how many of the young intellectuals who enlisted 
in the ranks of the agnostics regarded it not as a new and startling revela- 
tion but as an old and obvious truth. Stephen was one of those to whom 
agnosticism was as old and obvious as common sense. And it was hard to 
get excited about so commonplace a thing as common sense, in a country 
which had made of common sense the national characteristic, and 
among intellectuals who had made of it a metaphysical principle. 


A better name for Stephen’s creed than agnosticism might be ‘Muscular 
Christianity’ — without the Christianity. His ideal philosopher was identi- 
cal with what he took to be Kingsley’s ideal parson: ‘A married man with 
a taste for field-sports.’ Upon sports Stephen, like his countrymen, 
lavished that passion and enthusiasm which was denied to all other 
activities. And with the passion went a sense of sport as the ne plus ultra of 
life. That politics, for example, was a game was not the admission but the 
boast of nineteenth century politicians. (Gladstone was disliked, less 
because he was a hypocrite, although some suspected him of that too, than 
because his constant appeal to principle, his unvaried tone of moral 
superiority and righteousness, violated the rules of the game. This was the 
nineteenth century conception of the demagogue: a man who intruded 
conscience into politics.) And religion was a game in the same sense in 
which politics was a game, because both were skirmishes played out on 
the fringes of society, with society itself secure and invulnerable. Everyone, 
it could be assumed, or at least everyone who counted, conformed to the 
image of Tom Brown: ‘a brave, helpful, truthful Englishman, and a 
gentleman, and a Christian.’ If men chose to argue about Arianism or 
Erastianism, about the position of the altar or the cut of ecclesiastical 
vestments, it was their right as Englishmen to be idiosyncratic. Indeed it 
was fortunate that there were these religious idiosyncrasies, and most 
fortunate that they expressed themselves in the traditional rivalry between 
Cambridge and Oxford; without them there would have been no game, 
and with them there was the comfortable knowledge that the game would 
be kept under control, that it would never become more than a game. 
(Newman so far forgot himself in the excitement of the game as to be 
carried away into the alien world of Catholicism, after which he was 
looked upon as a disagreeable curiosity.) 

Religious differences, then, could be indulged because, as part of the 
game, they did not assume the character of moral differences. But what if 
men should start to quarrel not about religious differences but about 
religion itself? Would morality still be inviolable? Would the rules of 
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the game still be observed? No one worried about these questions more 
than those who were themselves least able to believe. And they were 
the ones who came up with the answer that for men of intelligence and 
character (for the masses of men it might be different), religion was not 
the necessary sanction of morality. George Eliot, Mill, Huxley, Morley, 
Frederick Harrison and Stephen agreed that atheism, positivism, agnosti- 
cism, or however they identified their particular variety of disbelief, could 
be more, not less, moral than orthodox Christianity. To Stephen, agnosti- 
cism was superior to religion because it was the more sporting and manly 
way of playing ‘the great game of life’. For the agnostic, there were none 
of the easy subterfuges, the cheap consolations of religion. The agnostic 
had to be courageous without being foolhardy, self-sufficient but not 
proud. He had to know when to stand alone and when to join with others, 
how to exploit his good fortune and to how retreat before bad. And he had 
to understand that the secret of thinking is in the doing and that to be 
deliberate is to be decisive. The good agnostic, in short, was the good 
sportsman. 

It is not surprising that Stephen, interpreting agnosticism in this way, 
saw in it a philosophy peculiarly congenial to the English. Certainly there 
is no other country where both the spirit of sportsmanship and the physical 
activity of sports have penetrated so deeply into society as to determine the 
character of its intellectuals. It is almost impossible to read a memoir or 
biography of a Victorian writer without coming upon the inevitable walk- 
ing statistics. Even Mill, that effeminate ‘logic-chopping machine’, who had 
escaped the naturalizing institutions of the public school and university, 
walked fifteen miles three days before his death at the age of sixty-seven, a 
modest record compared with Stephen’s grandfather, who celebrated his 
seventieth birthday by walking twenty-five miles to breakfast, then to his 
office, and home again the same day. Fifty miles a day was about the 
average for the ‘Sunday Tramps’ organized by Stephen. And walking was 
the least strenuous of the sports to which Stephen and his friends were 
addicted. Stephen remembered as the most important events of his 
university days the two occasions when the Trinity Hall Boat, with him- 
self as coach, went ‘head of the river’. And the most cherished memories of 
his later life were his mountain climbing expeditions, on which he was 
joined by such other enthusiasts as Meredith, Huxley, Harrison and F.W. 
Maitland; Stephen himself was the first person to scale the Schreckhorn. 
Mountaineering was no idle, leisure-time amusement. It was a disciplined, 
exacting game, with a precise set of rules and a code of behaviour — a 
paradigm of life itself. When Stephen put to himself the ultimate question 
of the meaning of life, it was to his favourite sports, rowing and mountain- 
eering, that he looked for an answer. In ‘A Bad Five Minutes in the Alps’, 
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one of his most thoughtful and personal essays, he pictured himself hang- 
ing over a precipice and asking himself the value of life. As his fingers 
clung desperately to the edge of the rock, he contemplated the vision of 
eternity lying in wait for him below. He reviewed in his mind the 
answers of Christianity, pantheism and Méill’s Religion of Humanity, 
rejecting the first because it did not appreciate the goodness of man, the 
second because it did not appreciate his individuality, and the third 


because it pretended to make too much of him. It was not until he recalled | 


the physical sensation of a race on the Thames that the answer came to 
him. He remembered how he had rowed on, in this race that was already 
lost, every muscle aching and his lungs strained almost to the breaking 


point, for no other reason than ‘some obscure sense of honour’. So now, | 
hanging over the precipice, he was overwhelmed by the instinctive | 


thought that the ‘fag end of the game should be fairly played out, come 
what might, and whatever reasons might be given for it’. 

If the sportsman, submitting himself to the ordeal of the Thames or the 
Alps, must be satisfied with answers so vague as an ‘obscure sense of 


honour’, ‘come what might’, or ‘whatever reasons’ — answers that are more | 
in the nature of an admission than there are no answers — surely the 


philosopher, Stephen implies, cannot expect better ones. 


As the philosopher in Stephen yielded, so did the intellectual. At Cam- 
bridge he was known as a ‘college rough’. In his early memoirs he spoke 
of a don (identified by his friends as himself) who lectured on the Greek 
Testament in this manly fashion: ‘Easy all! Hard word there! Smith, do 
you know what it means? No? No more don’t I. Paddle on all!’ He was | 
not much worse than most professors who were too busy with the admini- | 
stration of the college to study or even tutor seriously, and whose students 
had to depend upon crammers to pass their examinations. He himself, 
like most of his contemporaries, was largely self-educated. To an American, 
for whom self-education implies that painful process by which an un- 
schooled person acquires a smattering of knowledge, it may seem odd to 


speak of urbane, cultivated, professional intellectuals, men of good 
breeding, graduates of the best schools, as self-educated. Yet it was so. 
Stephen had to learn French and German on his own; he first read modern 
philosophy — Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Comte, Hamilton 
and Mill — while a don, between bouts of rowing and tutoring; he became 
acquainted with modern literature only after he was installed as a literary 
critic in London. Even the university man’s knowledge of the ancients 
was more a matter of vocabulary and prosody than ideas and philosophy. 
Stephen tells the story of his Cambridge friend and colleague, Henry 
Fawcett, who announced after dinner one evening: ‘Now I am interested 
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in Socrates, and want to know more about him, so I am thinking of 
giving a lecture upon him.’ ‘But Fawcett,’ Stephen mildly remonstrated, 
‘have you read his works?’ ‘No, but I mean to.’ It is the faith of the self- 
educated man that nothing is beyond his means, that all knowledge must 
submit to a firm will and good sense. This is also the creed of the amateur. 
The English essayist, like Stephen, whose relation to ideas is that of a self- 
educated intellectual, may best be thought of as a professional amateur, a 
type familiar to Americans in the field of sports. The professional bearing 


to be overlooked. This professionalism is exhibited in the regularity and 
facility of his writing, qualities that accredit him, perhaps even more than 
his social position, as a genuine working intellectual. There cannot have 
been many writers like Anthony Trollope, who kept a schedule and a 
watch in front of him to make sure that he turned out his 250 words every 
quarter of an hour for a minimum of three hours. But the sense of writing 
as a regular occupation, rather than as the erratic outburst of inspiration, 
was and still is typical among English intellectuals. Stephen himself was 
no more productive than many others; he averaged three or four eight- 
thousand word articles a week (each at one sitting, it is, incredibly, 
reported), apart from incidental writing tasks. This was the sportsmanlike 
way of writing: no fuss, no anguish: the game is played at the appointed 
time, so many minutes to the period, so many periods to the game. 

As a writer, then, the Victorian intellectual was very much the pro- 
fessional. It was as a thinker that he tended to be amateur, and largely for 
the reason that he was so professional in his writing. No one could write 
profoundly, on subjects which he must have got up for the occasion, at the 
rate of twenty-five thousand words a week. And even if he could the essay- 
ist would not have wanted to enter too profoundly into his subjects. There 
was something unsporting, to his mind, in the way a German philosopher 
(or these days, the English complain, an American academician) would 
worry an idea, strain for a meaning, deliberately cultivate the far-fetched 
and the extreme. The essayist preferred to be reasonable and urbane, to 
preserve the amenities of discourse as would two gentlemen conversing in 
the presence of ladies. Ideas were picked up, played with and dropped, 
without great passion or enthusiasm, until the contracted number of pages 
were filled. Where there was a show of passion it was against those who, 
by affronting common sense, had ruled themselves out of the company of 
gentlemen. To Stephen the German philosophers were fair game: Hegel 
was ‘in many things little better than an ass’; as for Schlegel, Stephen 
refused to believe that Coleridge could have borrowed his Shakespeare 
criticism from Schlegel ‘partly at least, from the reason which would 
induce me to acquit a supposed thief of having stolen a pair of breeches 
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from a wild Highlandman’. For the most part the tone was mild and | 


agreeable. It was as if the essayist had entered into a compact of friendship 
with his subject, so that Morley could be equally tender towards Rousseau 
and Burke (as if these two were not implacable enemies), or Stephen 
towards almost all of the great writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. This equanimity and good nature characterizes all of Stephen’s 
literary work. He was a biographer who did not believe in revealing all 
that an inquisitive reader might like to know, and a critic who praised the 
Life of Kingsley for its reticence. He was widely read in the literature of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but he managed, as British | 
reviewers say in praise, to carry his learning lightly. He was thoughtful | 
yet never argumentative, sensitive but not precious, sympathetic without 
being committed. He had all the virtues of the gentleman — amiability, 
broad-mindedness and a high tolerance: which meant that he had the 
great vice of the essayist — literary promiscuity. 

Stephen’s essay on Jonathan Edwards is instructive. Here was a man 
who was as unlikely a candidate for his sympathy as is conceivable — a 
religious zealot, mystic, witch-hunter, and hair-splitting theologian. Yet | 
Stephen never lost his temper: Edwards ‘is morbid, it may be, but he is not | 
insincere’; ‘there is something rather touching, though at times our sym- | 
pathy is not quite unequivocal...’ Stephen was able to be good- 
tempered because he never really thought that a man could honestly | 
believe in sin and hell-fire as Edwards professed to. Himself a gentleman 
he was generous enough to ignore these distressing lapses of taste and to 
assume that Edwards too was at heart a gentleman. So casually and | 
smoothly that the reader is almost lulled into acquiescence, Stephen | 
comes out with his remarkable conclusion: ‘that Edwards possessed | 
extraordinary acuteness is as clear as it is singular that so acute a man | 
should have suffered his intellectual activity to be restrained within such 
narrow fetters. Placed in a different medium, under the same circum- 
stances, for example, as Hume or Kant, he might have developed a | 
system of metaphysics comparable in its effect upon the history of thought | 
to the doctrines of either of those thinkers. He was, one might fancy, 
formed by nature to be a German professor, and accidentally dropped 
into the American forests.’ 

The Victorian essayist had the temperament which Americans associate 
not with the literary critic but rather with the cultural anthropologist. A 
variety of beliefs, styles and personalities came within his purview, and, in 
the fashion of the anthropologist, he gave them each the best of his under- | 
standing and sympathy. But he never made the mistake of believing them 
or accepting them at face value, much as the anthropologist takes care 
neither to be contemptuous of the Zulu nor to be taken in by the Christian. 
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Towards all of his subjects he displayed the same gentle irreverence, with 
only the slightest hint of the superciliousness that betrays the superior 
man who is above the battle. Thus Stephen could write of the greatest 
mind of his time: ‘Newman is good enough as a writer and ingenious 
enough as a sophist to be worth a little examination. I only consider him 
as a curiosity.’ Or he could refer to Hobbes as ‘the Herbert Spencer of the 
seventeenth century’, and describe philosophy in general as a by-product 
of social evolution and as ‘the noise that the wheels make as they go 
round’. But like the anthropologist, who often harbours behind his fagade 
of impartiality a whole armoury of liberal beliefs and assumptions (co- 
operation is freedom, freedom is happiness, happiness is democracy . . .), 
the essayist too had his stock of prejudices, which every now and then 
emerged in the rhetoric of the essay. In Stephen’s case, they were ex- 
pressed by his favourite invectives, ‘morbid’ and ‘unmanly’. Morbid and 
unmanly were anything tainted with excessive sentiment, sensibility, 
emotion or exoticism. Donne’s love poetry was morbid. Rousseau had a 
morbid tendency to introspection and a morbid appetite for happiness. 
Balzac’s lovers were morbidly sentimental and morbidly religious. Keats, 
Shelley and Coleridge were unmanly. Charlotte Bronté’s Rochester and 
George Eliot’s Tito and Daniel Deronda were all feminine. (A reviewer of 
Stephen’s book on George Eliot corrected what he took to be a typo- 
graphical error in the description of a male character as womanly.) 
Stephen was confident that he himself could never be charged with 
unmanliness. His philosophy, such as it was, was a sound English utilitar- 
ianism. His religion was a healthy agnosticism. His zsthetic principles 
were common sense and good nature. He was, in short, one of those ‘manly 
and affectionate fellows’ whom he so admired in college. If all of this some- 
times added up to Philistinism, then he admitted to being a ‘thorough 
Philistine who is dull enough to glory in his Philistinism’. Besides, Philis- 
tinism was a word ‘which a prig bestows upon the rest of the species’. He 
disclaimed any comprehension of the non-literary arts. ‘Artistic people,’ 
he once told his artistic children, ‘inhabit a world very unfamiliar to me.’ 
And he was only so much of an intellectual as his compulsive sense of man- 
liness permitted him to be - and manliness drove a hard bargain. The 


| result was that Stephen, who, as Maitland put it, had a ‘lust for pen and 


ociate 
ist. A 
nd, in 
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: care | 
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ink’ so great that he begrudged the time spent at the dinner table, could 
be found uttering, and, what is more, believing, such crude Philistinisms 
as: ‘to recommend contemplation in preference to action is like preferring 
sleeping to walking.’ Or: ‘the highest poetry, like the noblest morality, is 
the product of a thoroughly healthy mind.’ Writing itself, if conducted 
in the properly casual and sportsmanlike spirit, was not unmanly. But 
thinking which refused to abide by the conventions of manly propriety, 
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was. It is for this reason that Stephen, as he once confessed, found that he} Bu 
could write when he could not read — and a fortiori when he could not} an 
think. hor 


Mr Ramsay knew, what Stephen perhaps only suspected, that as an} acc 
intellectual he had failed. He did not know that this failure had been the; mo 
price of admission to the society of Victorian intellectuals. But he knew} Boc 
that something somewhere had gone wrong. His mind had failed him. | life. 


Yet - (‘fa 
It was a splendid mind. For if thought is like the keyboard of a piano, to 
divided into so many notes, or like the alphabet is ranged in twenty-six letters anc 

all in order, then his splendid mind had no sort of difficulty in running over tem 
those letters one by one, firmly and accurately, until it had reached, say, pov 
the letter Q. He reached Q. Very few people in the whole of England anil 
ever reach Q. .. But after Q? What comes next? After Q there are a sii 


number of letters the last of which is scarcely visible to mortal eyes, but 
glimmers in the distance. Z is only reached once by one man in a generation. une 
Still, if he could reach R it would be something. Here at least was Q. He dea 
dug his heels in at Q. Q he was sure of. Q he could demonstrate. If Q then mis 
is Q-R-... R is then — what is R? 

A shutter, like the leathern eyelid of a lizard, flickered over the intensity 
of his gaze and obscured the letter R. In that flash of darkness he heard 
people saying — he was a failure—that R was beyond him. He would of ir 
never reach R... ness 

Feelings that would not have disgraced a leader who, now that the ther 
snow has begun to fall and the mountain top is covered in mist, knows that find 
he must lay himself down and die before morning comes, stole upon 


him ... Yet he would not die lying down; he would find some crag of rock, | of n 
and there, his eyes fixed on the storm, trying to the end to pierce the dark- para 
ness, he would die standing. He would never reach R. prou 
He was doomed to failure and he would die like a man. But perhaps yo 
something, human sympathy or love, could be salvaged from this wreck — 
of an intellectual: (Ma 
| nove 

Who shall blame him, if, so standing for a moment, he dwells upon whos 


fame, upon search parties, upon cairns, raised by grateful followers over his | com 
bones? Finally, who shall blame the leader of the doomed expedition, if, : 
having adventured to the uttermost, and used his strength wholly to the those 
last ounce and fallen asleep not much caring if he wakes or not, he now obses 
perceives by some pricking in his toes that he lives, and does not on the Carl; 
whole object to live, but requires sympathy, and whisky, and someone to other 
tell the story of his suffering to at once? | cone 

Stephen had starved himself as an intellectual, thinking it would make} made 
him a better man. He had emaciated his sensibility, constricted his} stand 
faith, stunted his imagination. When finally intellectual poverty forced him 


to retreat to domesticity, his spirit was poor, hardened and unyielding. 
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But deep within him was a turbulence that erupted with painful regularity 
and violence, always in the privacy of his family. In the privacy of his 
home, the stoical, death-defying mountaineer was revealed as a man who 
could not bear to hear the word dentist mentioned, or to read newspaper 
accounts of the Boer War. The critic who execrated sentimentality as 
morbid and unmanly luxuriated in the sentimentality of his ‘Mausoleum 
Book’, a diary in which he recorded the grievances and griefs of his private 
life, the ‘hideous morbid fancies’ that he had been unkind to his wives 
(‘fancies which I know to be utterly baseless and which I am yet unable 
to disperse by an effort of will’), and the conviction that he was unloved 
and uncared for. The optimistic, science-ravished utilitarian who con- 
templated a world free from the slavery of colour, the tyranny of arbitrary 
power and the subjugation of religion and church, was wretched, wilful 
and harsh. The man who made a philosophy of common sense was pros- 
trated by the minor crises of domestic life — a child late for dinner, an 
unexpected household expenditure, a vanity offended. ‘I wish I were 
dead, I wish I were dead,’ his children once heard him groan in genuine 
misery, ‘I wish my whiskers would grow.’ 


There are different habitats of madness suitable to different varieties 
of intelligence and sensibility. There are the super-rational heights of mad- 
ness on which may be found, perhaps, an exalted spirit like Hegel; and 
there are the irrational depths in which a Dostoyevsky or Nietzsche may 
find refuge. Victorian intellectuals dwelt for the most part upon the plains 
of madness — that deceptively peaceful countryside where philosophers 
paraded as journalists, and writers showed off their Rugby Blues more 
proudly than their Oxford Firsts. Here lived those scientists and rational- 
ists (Darwin, Huxley, Spencer) who suffered from lifelong illnesses which 
defied medical diagnosis and cure; those historians of enlightenment 
(Maine, Lecky) who were subject to spells of painful depression; those 
novelists of domestic comedy (Bulwer-Lytton, Thackeray, Meredith) 
whose marriages were tragically unhappy; those religious heretics (Harri- 
son, Morley) who were fanatically orthodox and puritanical in morals; 
those successful and wealthy authors (Macaulay, Dickens) who were 
obsessed with the fear of bankruptcy; those respectable moralists (Ruskin, 
Carlyle) who lived in the shadow of serious sexual aberrations; and those 
others (George Eliot, Mill) who flouted the most peremptory moral 
conventions. In this company of ‘manly and affectionate fellows’ that 
made up English intellectual society, Stephen was a member in good 
standing. 


18 











TWO POETS 


John Davenport 


The two most neglected of our great poets are neither of them made for 
the makers of anthologies. They have to be read in the mass. This is 


one of the reasons for their unpopularity to-day. In the case of Browning, 
modish feelings of guilt —- for once deserved - may complicate the reader’s | 


attitude. Mr Cohen * has the thing in a nutshell when he entitles the 
penetrating final chapter of his sympathetic study “The Unacknowledged 
Master’. For this of course is precisely what Browning is, as Ezra Pound 
has never ceased to point out since the days, those pre-1914 Yeatsian 
days, when he called him ‘the old mesmerizer’. Mr Cohen’s analysis of the 
debt the author of The Cocktail Party owes to the author of Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology could not be bettered, and his literary family tree — beginning with 
great grandpapa Thomas Hood - is as legitimate as it is provocative: Hood, 
Browning, Pound, Eliot, Auden, with Laforgue as a sort of uncle by 
marriage. Mr Cohen is excellent, too, on Browning’s life-long pre-occupa- 
tion with Shelley. 

Mr Cohen has written a very good revaluation of a neglected poet. 


Mrs Miller ¢ has written a near-masterpiece. Her book is not a work of | 


literary criticism, nor is it a biography in the conventional sense. To call 


it a psycho-analytical study would be to make it seem boring and preten- | 


tious. She avoids all current cant and pseudo-scientific jargon. She calls 


her fascinating book a portrait. So it is, and a masterly one - no Academy | 


portrait, either, to be superseded by something more fashionable next 
year or for many years to come. 

The longer I live, [wrote Thomas Hardy to Edmund Gosse], the more 
does Browning’s character seem the literary puzzle of the nineteenth century. 
How could smug Christian optimism worthy of a dissenting grocer find a 
place inside a man who was so vast a seer and feeler when on neutral ground ? 

This is Mrs Miller’s problem, and her solution is richly satisfying. To 
support the ‘claims of intuition’ she brings hitherto unavailable material 


from many sources, principally from Wellesley College Library, Massa- | 


chusetts. Many unpublished letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


* Robert Browning, by J. M. Cohen. Men and Books series, Longmans, Green & 
Co., 10s. 6d. 
+ Robert Browning: A Portrait, by Betty Miller, John Murray, 215. 
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explain the over-simplified ‘Wimpole Street’ wooing and marriage. The 
pink plump figure of Max Beerbohm’s cartoon dissolves into an all too 
familiar neurotic being, with a childish lack of independence rooted in his 
unhealthy fixation on his mother; a dependence later transferred to his 
wife. Mrs Miller’s analysis is objective but sympathetic. She is not out 
to de-bunk Browning, to drag him down to some dead level where the 
critic can feel on happily equal terms. Browning was an immensely gifted 
poet, not a delinquent bank clerk from New Cross, and as one reads this 
strange story one never forgets the fact. 

The habit of dependence and the contradictory desire for a Shelleyan 
freedom lasted through Browning’s creative life. There were long fallow 
stretches. The extraordinary thing is that he should have written so 
much and so well, and so objectively about his own defects. For it is 
largely self-criticism, as Mrs Miller proves, that led to his obsession with 
failure and charlatanism. Viewed in this light, Mr Sludge is an even more 
intriguing figure than before. 

Browning was dominated by a childish submission to his mother. 
Elizabeth Barrett until her marriage lived in a sort of trance dominated 
by her formidable father. That the two should have married at all is well- 
nigh incredible. Browning was looking for a second mother, his wife for a 
second father. He wished to be dominated, she had no wish to dominate. 
Here are the elements of tragedy. Yet if not the Victorian idyll of tradition, 
their relationship was surprisingly successful until just before the end. 

In his youth Browning 

had recognized in the fearless spiritual independence of Shelley a principle 

of conduct whereby to measure, in the years to come, not only the sum of 

his own poetic achievement, but the very nature of human integrity itself. 

By the time that Pauline came to be written, that integrity had already been 

compromised. 

In Mrs Miller’s words, the ideals of Shelley and those of Sarah Anna 
Browning could not continue to exist under the same roof. The alternative 
was to deny his ‘wild dreams of beauty and of good’ or irreparably wound 
and alienate his mother, ‘the one being whom he entirely loved’. What 
was the solution? Reason divided him from the one being he could love, 
reason therefore must be sacrificed. The agony of the effort is reflected, 
says Mrs Miller, in Paracelsus, inspiring both the cry 

God! Thou art Mind! Unto the Master-Mind 

Mind should be precious. Spare my mind alone! 

All else I will endure. . . . 
and its antithesis 

—mind is nothing but disease, 

And natural health is ignorance. 
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Browning felt that he had betrayed the ideal of poetic responsibility he | 


idealized. Paracelsus is the first portrait in the great gallery of what Mrs 
Miller calls his ‘brilliant tainted characters’. 
Intellectual pride having been quelled, Browning continued to take 


great delight in the prolonged relation of childhood. His attitude | 
towards women remained morbidly submissive. He needed someone who | 


could preserve or rather re-create the childish paradise from which he 
felt himself severed. While Browning was in Italy, Elizabeth Barrett 
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published the two volumes of her Poems. A few weeks after his return to | 


England he read ‘this fresh strange music’, and the man ‘incapable of 
loving any woman’ wrote to a woman he had never seen ‘I love these 
books with all my heart — and I love you too’. 

Elizabeth Barrett, sealed off in her sickroom, lulled by ether and 
morphine, had as unhealthy a relationship with her father as Browning 
with his mother. Her illness was mysterious and clearly psychological in 
origin, ‘an incurable complaint’. The only sound that had the power of 
quickening her pulse, the only joy she felt herself capable of supporting was 
the sound of her father’s ‘footstep on the stair, and of his voice when he 
prayed in this room: my last hope, as I have told himself, being to die 


beneath his eyes’. She was in her fortieth year when she met Browning, | 


This ultra-feminine being was prepared to ‘sink down in happy obeisance 
to the feet of your spirit’. All the more disconcerting, then, to find herself 
replaced on her pedestal, the pedestal which Mrs Miller points out ‘was 
to remain for Robert and Elizabeth Browning at once a keystone and a 
stumbling-block within the structure of their wedded lives’. ‘I know you 
are immeasurably my superior,’ writes the poet with almost desperate 


assurance, only to get the reply ‘I know you are too high and good for me.’ | 
There is something at once touching and absurd about such determined | 


idealism; an idealism allied, in Browning’s case, to a curious male 
prudery. Speaking of their approaching marriage, embarrassedly 
imploring her to put her hand before his two eyes, he begs for ‘a separate 


room from yours - I could never brush my hair and wash my face, I do | 


think, before my own father — I could not, I am sure, take off my coat 
before you now — why should I ever? . . .” 

This excessive prudery in matters physiological was carried into the 
psychological field. He was careful to preserve his inner life from the 
inquisitive. The clues to the real Browning are to be found not in his life 
and letters but in his poetry. He had the genius to express himself on the 
deepest emotional levels; with indeed an almost Shakespearean richness, 
even if, in spite of the Browning Society, he had no coherent system of 
thought or profound moral message. (Nor, for that matter, had Shake- 


speare.) On the mundane level he ‘slams the bedroom door in our faces’. 
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The mere narrative of events is fascinating enough in itself: the economic 
problems presented by their elopement, for instance. Browning was 
completely penniless, in his thirty-fourth year as dependent on his parents 
as a child of ten. ‘My notion of the perfection of money arrangements is 
of a fairy purse which every day holds so much, and there an end of 
trouble.’ It was no pleasure to him to know that after she married him 
Elizabeth Barrett must relinquish all rights in her own property. ‘I hate 
being master. . . .’ To the woman who had been dominated by a masterful 
father, a father who ‘might have been king and father over me to the end 
if he had thought it worthwhile to love me openly enough’, this attitude 
was strange indeed. ‘I submit to you and will obey you implicitly . . . I 
wish your will to be mine, to originate mine, your pleasure to be mine 
only.’ Elizabeth Barrett to her future husband? No: Robert Browning to 
his future: wife. In his marriage he expected not to lose the state of pro- 
tracted childhood in which he had always taken such a deep delight; it 
was to be ‘only modified — transferred partly and the rest retainable’. So 
unpractical was he that in spite of his brave ‘depend on me’ all the details 
of their escape were carried out by Elizabeth, Robert having ‘noted down 
the departures from Havre instead of Southampton’ and, later, mistaken 
the departure of trains from Vauxhall Station. The romantic escape has 
all the elements of farce. ‘You shall think for me. That is my command.’ 

Elizabeth Browning can scarcely be blamed for obeying this command, 
even if by so doing she continued his mother’s work in clipping the poet’s 
wings. Never was peregrine so determined to be a parrot. Unable to 
relinquish love, he had relinquished freedom. Mrs Miller suggests that it 
was Browning’s tragedy that, unlike Shelley, it had been his fate to revolt 
not against the authority of the ‘grey tyrant father’ but against the stan- 
dards of an all-too-tenderly loved mother. The mother was now replaced 
by a too-tenderly loved wife. But of these ‘two natures equally reluctant to 
command; eager each to obey’ it was hers that in the end suffered. For 
she came at length to realize that she was obstructing his genius. 

His mother’s death was the first great sorrow of Browning’s life. It 
descended, says Mrs Miller, with catastrophic force, coinciding as it did 
with the birth of his son. ‘It has been very painful altogether,’ wrote 
Elizabeth, ‘this drawing together of life and death.’ In fact, the poet’s 
whole attitude to his only child was determined by this fateful coincidence. 
Browning fell into a profound depression, ‘wholly absorbed in the contem- 
plation of death’. His wife came bitterly to regret that it should have been 
her fate to intervene between mother and son. Her suggestion that he 
might enshrine the beloved memory in poetry was violently rejected. She 
turned increasingly to her son; to an amateur interest in politics; dabbled 
in spiritualism. At forty, the poet found himself treated by his wife as an 


18* 
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irresponsible child - a condition for which he was himself fundamentally 


responsible. It was in 1852 that Childe Roland came upon him ‘as a kind of 


dream’, the ominous landscape symbolic of ‘the corruption and sterility | 


that must claim one who has failed, like many another “poor traitor” 
before him, to deliver to mankind the full burden of the message with 
which he has been entrusted’. 

Yet 1853 was a happy year for both of them. They were living in 
Florence, at the Casa Guidi, Elizabeth at work on Aurora Leigh, Robert 
writing the first of Men and Women, digging in Vasari for the raw material 
of Fra Lippo Lippi, for Old Pictures in Florence, and for what Mrs Miller with 
justice calls the most beautiful of all his monologues, the ‘twilight piece’, 
Andrea del Sarto. She points out the strong autobiographical element — the 
deficiency in his work that the painter attributes to the influence of his 
wife, whose presence in his life — ‘So free we seem, so fettered fast we are’ — 
had served to suppress and hold in abeyance the deepest creative forces 
of his own being. 

The old intimacy between them was broken. ‘I would I could adopt 
your will,’ wrote the poet. But this was no longer possible. Browning had 
grown up: a painful process. Mrs Miller writes of the sense of loss and 


anxiety following on ‘this new, this wholly unwished for liberation’. | 


Meantime, Men and Women was completed, and published in 1855. For 
twenty years Browning had been neglected by a public not unnaturally 
irresponsive to the complexities of his early work. Men and Women was the 
result of a conscious bid for popularity, but that was again denied him. 
He was once more charged with obscurity. Slighted by the critics, ignored 
by the public, it seemed plain that Browning would write no more. He 
felt that all that was left was the privilege of guarding and fostering the 
success of his wife, whose Aurora Leigh now took England by storm - ‘the 
greatest poem in the English language’. However, the following winter 


he was at work again - on Mr Sludge, ‘the Medium’. He was in fact at the | 


height of his powers, intellectual and physical. His wife for her part was 
failing rapidly. In her fifty-sixth year, she ‘seemed years older, and the 
contrast between them was almost grotesque. She no longer attempted to 
withhold from herself the fact that for many years she had not only 
obstructed her husband’s freedom but had taxed with heavier and 
heavier burdens the very substance of his love for her. ‘As for me,’ she 
wrote bitterly, ‘I know my place; I am only good for a drag chain.’ 


Se RI 


Mrs Miller makes what some may think an unwarrantable assumption | 


when she says that Elizabeth’s death was welcome to her, 


for she knew that had she gone on living through the ‘sad dark days to 
come’ love itself might have died; as it was, with her death love would live. 
She died ‘smilingly, happily, and with a face like a girl’s.’ 


| 





| 
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Browning left Italy for London. ‘I want my new life to resemble the last 
fifteen years as little as possible.’ From 1862 until shortly before his death 
in 1889 he lived in Warwick Crescent. The sustained neglect of his poetry 
showed signs of dispersing almost as soon as he returned to England. 
Carlyle had prophesied ‘a new epoch for him’, and it had begun. He was 
no longer ‘Browning the husband’. In Mrs Miller’s words, losing Elizabeth, 
he escaped also from her shadow, and now recovered the light of his own 
identity. He belonged to himself, having learnt the harsh lesson that ‘if 
you wish another spirit to keep close by you while you go up higher, 
offences must come, and the wings get in the way of each other’, The 
result was his masterpiece. 

The Ring and the Book appeared in 1869, and Browning at last came into 
his own. The Atheneum wrote: 

We must record at once our conviction, not merely that The Ring and the 

Book is beyond all parallel the supremest poetical achievement of our time, 

but that it is the most precious and profound spiritual treasure that aac} 

has produced since the days of Shakespeare. 
Browning had started on his career as one of the greatest of the Great 
Victorians. 

After Fifine at the Fair, published when he was sixty, Browning continued 
to write for seventeen years, but with decreasing power. Not that his 
writing was without ebulliency; it was of this chirpily optimistic quality 
that Hardy complained. The manner, too, degenerated from what Mrs 
Miller rightly calls the ‘most individual accents of his generation’ into the 
idiosyncratic style parodied by Calverley and J. K. Stephen. His was a 
divided nature, and his genius was exhausted by the effort of expressing 
the deepest side of it in The Ring and the Book, that wonderful memorial to 
his marriage; for such, surely, it was, although Mrs Miller seems doubtful 

on this point. The only criticism of her book, in fact, is that she neglects 
to a certain extent the internal evidence of the poems. As has been said 
above, Browning, with his secretive nature, can only be understood on 
the deeper levels through his work. Strange that so remarkable a poet 
should be so neglected to-day; the false optimism of his weakest work is 
partly responsible, and the obscurity of such works as Sordello. But it is not 
Browning’s fault that his best work is unknown even to those who uncon- 
sciously borrow from it; it is largely due to the laziness, or the short- 
windedness, of the contemporary reader. 

‘The poet and the man are two different natures. Though they exist 
together, they may be unconscious of each other, and incapable of deciding 
on each other’s powers and efforts by any reflex act.’ In Browning’s case, 
Mrs Miller has shown how the poet was continually restrained in his full 
utterance by some inescapable necessity. 
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Shelley’s words, however, cannot be said to apply to the other neglected 
poet, Byron. Professor Wilson Knight’s new book * might be vulgarly 
described as a whitewash. To Byron’s admirers, this seems justified - and 
timely. 

The English are always surprised that in Europe the three best known 
British writers of the last century and a half should be Byron, Dickens and 
Wilde. Dickens, it is true, is pretty generally considered his country’s 


greatest novelist, but Wilde is remembered less as the author of a supremely | 


witty comedy than as an unhappy legend; and the Byron legend has 


almost entirely swallowed up the great poet; nor does the Byron legend | 


do justice to the man. It is true that his Don Juan is famous, but this is an 


age of anthologies, and Byron’s work has a sweep and grandeur that | 


makes him — even more than Browning — the least anthologizable of poets. 
Ever since Byron was acclaimed by Goethe, Stendhal and Pushkin and 
Shelley, the best critical minds have been prophesying a Byron revival. 
Professor Wilson Knight’s new book is the first of three designed to 
rehabilitate Byron as a great poet and to vindicate his character as a 
great man. The subtitle of his Lord Byron is ‘Christian Virtues’ — a startling 


one for those to whom Byron is merely a lurid legend whose principal | 


claim to fame was to add to the language an adjective of dubious Christian 
virtue — Byronic, with all its romantic and satanic associations. 

He points out that we have had too much ‘biographical skill’ and too 
little reliance on the evidence. The result has been a series of sub- 


jective studies, sometimes adulatory, sometimes censorious, but always 


misleading. Professor Knight’s aim is to let the evidence speak for itself. 
The result is less a life than a mosaic of evidence regarding Byron’s 
qualities, both the art and the argument lying rather in selection and struc- 
ture than in any explicit deductions. The evidence is itself the argument. 

Right at the start, Professor Knight says that he disagrees totally with 
the current English assessment of Byron. For him Byron is a man in whom 
poetry has become incarnate, ‘our greatest poet in the widest sense of 
the term since Shakespeare’. Yet great though the literature be, it is out- 
distanced by Byron’s importance as a man — ‘an importance so great that 
it has been difficult to focus, like the large letters on a map’. He begins by 
taking an apparently harmless criticism by Mr Peter Quennell: 


It pleased him to be surrounded by dependent creatures: and to this trait, 
rather than to any genuine love of animals may perhaps be attributed that 
weakness for forming menageries which added so much to the discomfort 
and confusion of his domestic background. 


The passage subtly conveys an impression of self-indulgence and dis- 


* Lord Byron: Christian Virtues, by G. Wilson Knight, Routledge, gos. 
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integration. But Professor Knight brings a mass of evidence from Byron’s 
works, from the letters and journals, from the letters and comments of 
contemporaries, to prove that the opposite was in fact the case. It is 
probable that no great man on record has left stronger evidence that his 
interest in animals was anything but capricious and self-centred. On 
the contrary, he had a profound sympathy with the whole animal 
creation. 

Again, we find a contemptuous reference by the same biographer to 
Byron’s lack of historical knowledge. ‘His stock of historical parallels,’ 
writes Mr Quennell, ‘was not extensive.’ This remark turns out to be 
based on Byron’s silence when faced with an abysmal bore. Professor 
Knight, after calling Byron ‘the greatest historical poet in Western 
literature’, goes on to prove that Byron had not only an astonishing 
historical equipment, but the ability to draw on that equipment for 
his immediate purpose with a careless ease. 

Moving on to more important matters, but always using the same 
method, Professor Knight examines the critics of Byron’s liberalism. 


As for his liberalism [he writes], what greater evidence has any man ever 
left, from his first political speech to his death, of sincerity? To live, write, 
ruin one’s prospects, and finally die for a belief may not be absolute proof; 
but no greater proof on our plane of existence is in the nature of things 
conceivable. . 

The fact of the matter is that Byron’s uncanny largeness strikes con- 
fusion into the beholders. His English contemporaries - Shelley, Galt, 
Hobhouse — noticed this at the time. ‘Without malice or the instigation of 
any ill spirit, he was continually provoking malignity and revenge.’ He 
seemed fated to continual misrepresentation. 

A single indiscretion in his hands was made to go farther than a 
thousand in those of others. And, of course, he had an aristocratic con- 
tempt for opinion which on occasion goaded him into misrepresenting 
himself, exaggerating his defects more than any enemy could do. Teresa 
Guiccioli, who probably knew Byron more intimately than anyone, 
wrote that ‘the master-passion that occupied so great a place in Lord 
Byron’s mind was his love of truth, with all the qualities flowing from it’. 
Lying was the vice he ‘never forgave’. Such an uncompromising honesty 
was risky, and Byron suffered from it during his lifetime as he suffers 
from it in posterity. 

The chapter in Professor Knight’s book headed ‘Patron and Protégés’ is 
particularly fascinating. His generosity was amazing, and at the same 
time unspectacular and hidden. On his death at Missolonghi the town 
was stunned: ‘we did not mourn the loss of the great genius — no, nor that 
of the supporter of Greece — our first tears were for our father, our patron, 
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and our friend!’ Byron was a person of extreme emotional sensibility. His 
show of cynicism was a defence-mechanism. 

The Byron of twentieth-century commentary is a fabrication that never 
existed - a looking-glass for his biographers. The Byron his contem- 









poraries knew is real. Literary men are notoriously jealous and touchy, BC 
and Byron’s contempt for those who treated literature as a trade has been 
avenged by hundreds of critical scribblers. The fact is that he was larger | Mr 
than life, with his rich Renaissance nature. The European view of him | me 
seems when we examine the evidence to be entirely justified. This is of | 
doubtless irritating for the small-minded. Meantime, we should be grateful | Ins 
to Professor Knight for making us re-orientate our ideas. For instance, the Ma 
heroism of Bryon’s Greek adventure has blinded us to the diplomatic lect 
ability and statesmanship shown. His heroism was not spectacular; vol 
was in reality remarkable for its self-discipline and patience; and he (Al 
accomplished more than anyone else in Europe could have done. wh 
Byron was tortured by those ‘antithetically mixed’ qualities he attri- sup 


buted to Napoleon. As Professor Knight points out, his early Calvinist rep 
up-bringing helped to inculcate a sense of guilt and pre-destined damna- spe 
tion. From his boyhood he felt himself to be an Ishmael. In the chapter isol 
headed “The New Prometheus’, Professor Knight says that highest virtue div 


is, and must be, anti-social. Mr Herbert Read, also, has suggested that | av 
Byron was in some sense beyond good and evil, one of Nietzsche’s ‘free | for 
spirits’. This is unpopular doctrine in an age of generalizations, demagogic | ™U 
incantations and bleak ideologies. Byron’s fertilizing value for the greatest | ide 

cru 


European minds has been prodigious, but in his own country he has not 
yet come into his own. Professor Knight is following his book with a 
second one on Byron as poet. His present volume is summed up by his 
presentation of Byron the man as ‘something new, in which poetry and 
action, aristocracy and revolution, Christianity and statecraft, each 
raised to a high autonomous power, co-exist within one single human, yet 
magical, personality.’ 

No doubt, Professor Knight’s adulation for his hero will seem fulsome gre 


to many. He writes with unfashionable enthusiasm, even at times with The 
naiveté; yet as a corrective to current misrepresentations this is a valuable Life 
work. However much one may disagree with it, this book makes it stra 
impossible for any unbiassed reader not to qualify his opinions of Byron Ko 
the man, whether his virtues were ‘Christian’ or not. Professor Knight os 


disarms criticism, too, by making it clear that in this preliminary volume 
he is deliberately stressing the ‘positive’ rather than the ‘negative’. In jun 
his next volume he proposes to deal more fully with such vexed questions 
as the divorce. Meantime, here are rich bones to pick. 
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Mr Walter Lippmann has been the doyen of American political com- 
mentators for longer than most of us can remember. He is also the holder 
of the Sir George Watson Chair of American History, Literature and 
Institutions, a position he accepted at the invitation of the Sulgrove 
Manor Board, and in this latter capacity he has recently delivered some 
lectures in Britain which have now been published in a slim fifty-page 
volume, entitled PUBLIC OPINION AND FOREIGN POLICY IN THE U.S. 
(Allen and Unwin, 5s.) Its appearance is doubly welcome at a moment 
when America has elected a new President, among whose ‘internationalist’ 
supporters Mr Lippmann was not the least prominent. These lectures 
represent a cautious appraisal of America’s new role in world affairs, with 
special emphasis on the problem of steering a middle course between 
isolationism and Wilsonian crusading. The Wilsonian (or Rooseveltian) 
division of the world into law-abiding and wicked nations is firmly dis- 
avowed by Mr Lippmann who, not unlike Mr George Kennan, pleads 
for Realpolitik. The argument will be familiar to people in Britain, but 
must inevitably strike many Americans as a sad declension from national 
ideals. Mr Lippmann, however, is positive that America cannot afford to 
crusade. 

We have to shape our policies with the knowledge that there are no 
strategic reserves upon which we could draw if our plans miscarried. This 
may help to account for that element of anxiety and tension which pervades 
so much American thinking these days about foreign affairs. 


It remains to be seen whether this excellent advice will sink in. 

One leading supporter of General Eisenhower who could benefit 
greatly from an intensive study of Mr Lippmann’s writings is Governor 
Thomas Dewey, of New York, a statesman much favoured by Time and 
Life, and an energetic traveller in far lands, as well as an able election 
strategist. Last year Mr Dewey spent a total of two months in Japan, 
Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, the Philippines, Hong Kong, Indo-China, 
Malaya, Indonesia, Hawaii, Alaska, Australia and New Zealand, travel- 
ling by every possible vehicle and not omitting excursions to the Malayan 
jungle and the French excavations at Angkor. Except for the two 
Commonwealth countries and Alaska, all the places he visited are duly 
catalogued in JOURNEY TO THE FAR PACIFIC. (Odhams, pp. 284, 
21s.) Mr Dewey is energetic, forthright and dogmatic. Unlike Mr James 
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Michener, whose travel report on the same area was recently reviewed in 
this space, he has no doubts about the problems of South-East Asia and 
the best methods of solving them. Now and then, e.g. in discussing the 
question of unleashing Chiang Kai-shek’s phantom army on Formosa, he 
concedes that there is a lot to be said on both sides; but these are trifles. 
In the main he has his solution ready: the United States must ‘take action 
in the Pacific similar to that which we have taken in the Americas and in 
Western Europe’. A Pacific defence treaty welding the whole vast area 
together under American leadership will secure it against the pressure of 
Russia and China, and of course Japan must become the keystone of this 
ambitious structure, though this is implied rather than stated in so many 





words. Mr Dewey is certain to carry weight during General Eisenhower’s | 


administration. His progress will be watched with interest. 


The annual survey of American foreign policy published by the Council 
on Foreign Relations in New York represents a sober, factual and well- 
documented counterpart to Chatham House’s familiar publications. The 
latest volume, THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 1951, by 
Richard P. Stebbins. (Harpers, pp. 419, 36s.) is sponsored both by the 
Council and by the Royal Institute of International Affairs. It tells the 
story of what occurred on the political scene during the calendar- year 
1951, and on the whole tells it in a straightforward manner. A vast mass 
of documentary maierial has been sifted, catalogued and reduced to some 
sort of order. Analysis takes second place, and what there is of it is 
hampered by a desire to hew closely to the middle of the road. If the 
resulting digest of facts and events at times resembles a chronicle rather 
than a study, readers can console themselves with the reflection that they 
are at least spared the torture of having to search for factual raisins in a 
vast pudding of Toynbeean rhetoric. 

Now that the New Dealers are once more in opposition, their theorists 
have an opportunity to reconsider one of their main postulates: the 
ability of the American economy to keep on an even keel without the 
support of a major arms programme. This is a point on which Keynesian 
Liberals in the United States are notoriously sensitive. Roosevelt’s New 
Deal, after all, did not eliminate mass unemployment until the war came 
along, and since 1945 there has been the cold war with Russia. Can it be 
assumed that in the absence of these props the American economy will 
be kept stable by welfare policies deliberately designed to increase pur- 
chasing power at home and abroad? Is a Republican Administration 
capable of adopting such benevolent policies? Would even a Democratic 
Administration be likely to follow such a course with the necessary con- 
sistency if it involved inroads on ‘free enterprise’, i.e. the power of business 
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to plan its own investment programme? Must the next advance of welfare 
planning be underpinned by a growth of labour’s political influence? 
These are important questions. They cannot unfortunately be said to 
have been adequately discussed by Mr Gunther Stein, whose THE 
WORLD THE DOLLAR BUILT (Dobson, pp. 279, 12s. 6d.) is little more 
than a thinly camouflaged exercise in ‘anti-imperialist’ propaganda. Mr 
Stein is an able journalist and a competent economic vulgarizer. He is 
also a veteran Stalino-Liberal, to put it no higher. His indictment of 
American foreign and economic policy since the war makes some telling 
points, but he argues from a brief and there is no hint that world peace 
is threatened by anything save American big business and its nefarious 
policies. “The drift to another war can still be halted’, he writes, ‘the Cold 
War gradually ended, disarmament at last made possible — if the United 
States and other nations put a floor under the economic risks and diffi- 
culties of peace.’ As simple as that. Mr Stein employs the vocabulary of 
New Deal liberalism, but his loyalties are clearly engaged elsewhere. 


JAN CHRISTIAN sMUTS, by J. C. Smuts. (Cassell & Co., pp. 528, 25s.) 
THE FORSAKEN IDEA. A STUDY OF VISCOUNT MILNER, by Edward 
Crankshaw. (Longmans, Green, pp. 168, 155.) 

These two books should be read jointly. The biography of Smuts by his 
son, and the tract on Milner by a latter-day apologist of Empire, intersect 
at the point where both men clashed in mortal combat: South Africa. Of 
the two, Smuts appears in every way the bigger and more interesting 
personality. This is partly the fault of Mr Crankshaw, who has neglected 
the proper task of biography for the sake of advertising his own political 
beliefs, which are tinged with a romantic Conservatism quite foreign to 
his hero. But the essential difference lies in the characters of the two men. 
Milner had some glimpses of the reality underlying the surface of late 
Victorian and Edwardian politics, but he could not supply imperialism 
with the mystique it manifestly lacked. Mr Crankshaw suggests that his 
South African policies were motivated by concern for the native Africans 
whom the Boers were maltreating. There is no limit to the amount of 
self-deception in which statesmen indulge when it suits them, but what- 
ever Milner may have thought he was the instrument of forces which left 
the Boers in full control of native affairs once economic victory had been 
won. Mr Crankshaw laments the Liberal compromise of 1906, which 
made the Nationalist come-back possible. He forgets that the Boers were 
already a nation with a fully developed culture, and that their birth-rate 
gave them the edge. How deep-rooted this Boer society was can be seen 
from the early chapters of Mr J. C. Smuts’s biography of his father, 
whose family farm in the little hamlet of Riebeeck West stood only a 



















































stone’s throw from the house where young Daniel Francois Malan was 
growing up at the same time. This peasant society was not to be dislodged 
by the flashy urban civilization of the Rand, where Rhodes and Milner 
ruled for a brief span. If Smuts is ever to have a genuine successor he will 
have to come from the same rural stock. G. L. A. 


GOD AND MAN AT YALE: THE SUPERSTITIONS OF ‘ACADEMIC 


FREEDOM’, by William F. Buckley, Jr. (Henry Regnery Co., pp. 240, | 
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$3.50.) Mr Buckley, a recent graduate of Yale University, speaks feelingly | 


about what he considers the degradation of his university. The case is | 


simple; Yale teaches irreligion and collectivism, and academic freedom is | 
violated because religious teachers with a mission to convert, and teachers | 


of private enterprise with a mission to convert too, have little chance of | 


being heard. The author’s nineteenth-century concept of economics and | 
his naive view of religion vitiates his arguments. He has tried to deal with | 
a problem which is not perhaps beyond his ability, but which is certainly | 


beyond his comprehension. Most significant is his cry for alumni control 
of what the faculty teaches; this is an old struggle in American universities 


and one which reveals the gap between the thinking of the American | 


professor and the rest of the community. This is a theme worthy of Mr 
Buckley’s efforts, but he has missed his opportunity. As it stands, the book 
contributes nothing to the problem of the role of the American professor 
in his community and the related problem of academic freedom. It only 
serves to make the discussion more heated on both sides. W. J. N. 


THE HISTORY OF BIRMINGHAM. (Oxford University Press, 2 vols, 63s. 


RES LT RBCS 2a 8 


the set.) It was that discerning external observer of the Englishman’s | 
failings and foibles, Professor Denis Brogan, who remarked somewhere : 


that many of the weaknesses of our social institutions arise from the 
Englishman’s persistent refusal to accept the patent fact that he lives in 
an urban and not in a rural civilization. The historians have done much 
to fortify this illusion and to decry the modern city as an eye-sore and 
nothing else. “The modern city’, writes G. M. Trevelyan in his praised 
and indeed overpraised Social History, ‘in the unplanned swamp of its 
increase, lacks form and feature; it is a deadening cage for the human 
spirit. Urban and suburban life in modern England made no appeal 
through the eye to the imagination, as had the old village life of our 
island, or the city life of ancient and medieval Europe.’ With so august an 
example before them it is not surprising that we have had to wait a long 
time for a school of historians to emerge which would give the city and its 
activities, its successes as well as its failures, the place in the national story 
that it deserves. 
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It is perhaps right that Birmingham, which has so much to its credit as 
a pioneer in the conscious direction of city life for the benefit of its citizens, 
should have been the first to sponsor a history in which not merely city 
government, but all the multifarious occupations of worktime and leisure 
get their due. The History of Birmingham, now published in two lavish and 
delightful volumes, was sponsored by the City Council in connection with 
the centenary of the municipal charter in 1938, and the delay is under- 
standable. It has also been advantageous; since it has enabled the city to 
secure the services, for the second volume which carries the story from 
1865 to 1939, of Mr Asa Briggs, the most gifted of the younger school of 
economic and social historians who have begun to make their mark 
within the last decade. The earlier volume, which has been in the safe 
hands of Professor Conrad Gill, is indeed a thorough and competent 
production, as might be expected from an historian with a lifetime of 
study of the Midland area behind him; but it still shows traces of the 
antiquarian type of local history in which the national and the local story 
are juxtaposed rather than intimately related, and in which the different 
aspects of local life are treated separately rather than as parts of a single 
whole. 

Mr Briggs’s volume, particularly the earlier chapiers on the Chamber- 
lain era, when it has been possible to go more closely into the play of 
personalities and parties, is more original in conception and execution. 
It is an attempt at least to discover not only what was done, but why. 
It is impossible, however, not to be slightly appalled by the width of the 
range which the historians of other cities will require if they are to emulate 
Mr Briggs: administration and party politics, industrial processes in 
industries ranging in this case from chocolate to metallurgy, religion and 
sport. At least we shall be spared any more so-called histories of the 
‘common people’ in which the ordinary man’s life is depicted as though 
his horizon was bounded by the factory and the trade union, with no 
room for the ‘pub’ or football. 

For those whose interests lie outside mere historiography, the whole 
work raises some much wider questions. Mr Briggs shows how much of 
Birmingham’s pioneer work in city government in Chamberlain’s time 
was due to the city finding men of affairs willing to devote time and energy 
to the task of local leadership. All the tendencies of our age, and all our 
national policies, seem directed towards eliminating a class of this kind. 
Will its place be taken by the local officers of nationalized industries? It 
seems unlikely. Shame for the past and hope for the future has been a 
conventional attitude for social historians; pride in the past and question- 
ing about the future may well be the attitude of their successors. 

MAX BELOFF. 
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LIBERATION IN SOUTH AMERICA, 1806-1827, THE CAREER OF 
JAMES PAROISSIEN, by R. A. Humphreys, University of London. (The 
Athlone Press, 1952, 25s.) Many of the British soldiers, sailors and mer- 
cantile adventurers who went to South America in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century wrote and published journals or memoirs which to-day 
are useful documents for the historian. In several of these books there 
occur references to a certain James Paroissien, who must have been one 
of the most remarkable of the Englishmen who took part in the wars of 
liberation, the political manceuvres and the commercial pioneering of 
the period. Paroissien, however, did not himself publish his own remini- 
scences, and it is only lately that his South American journals and papers 
have come to light in the offices of a firm of solicitors at Braintree, Essex. 
Professor Humphreys was entrusted with this treasure trove, and the 
present beautifully-produced volume is the result. 

So that Paroissien’s extraordinary career may be understandable to the 
lay reader, Professor Humphreys has described the political and com- 
mercial setting in considerable detail. The pattern of his work is deter- 
mined by the comings and goings of Paroissien; but as his hero was 
involved in all the principal contemporary movements, the picture of 
the epoch is complete. The author explains what is happening at each 
place that the Englishman visited, and the story of the man and of the 
liberation develop together, each assisting the other. Among the seventeen 
collotype illustrations is an excellent portrait of Paroissien, discovered at 
the Chilean Embassy in London. It shows him to have been (in Professor 
Humphreys’s words) ‘amiable, not strong, but full of sensibility’. He died 
of dropsy in 1827 at the age of forty-three. During the short space of 
twenty years he had been trader, doctor (surgeon-general to San Martin’s 
army), soldier, diplomat (the first envoy from Peru to Great Britain), 
company promoter and mining entrepreneur. 

This book contains the most comprehensive survey of the liberation 
movement in southern South America that has yet been written, and the 
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chapters on the mining speculations of the 1820’s will be a standard text | 


on that complicated subject. There is, however, one unfortunate blemish: 
perhaps understandably, Professor Humphreys has no affection for his 
hero, whom he evidently considers to have been (as the South Americans 
would say) demasiado vivo, too ‘smart’. GEORGE PENDLE. 


THE DONATIST CHURCH, by W. H. C. Frend. (Geoffrey Cumberlege at [ 
Oxford University Press, 35s.) The Donatist ‘movement of protest’ in | 
North Africa has, for scholars, the great advantage that it can be studied | 


from its origin to its end, for the Christianity in which it lived lasted from 
A.D. 200 to A.D. 700. Mr Frend’s thesis is that geography, climate, lan- 
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| guage, economics and politics can be seen almost unconsciously deter- 


mining the shape and vitality of the struggle between two rival forms of 
Christianity. Such factors influenced religion both before and after the 
coming of Christianity, and are as potent elsewhere and in different 
centuries. 

The names of the gods change, but their character remains. City and 
country, culture and primitive racial instincts, Latinity and tribal dialect, 
contact with the sea and isolation in the desert, monetary systems and 
barter in seasonal markets, have their powerful and fundamental forma- 
tive effects, and divide people into irreconcilable factions. When 
Christianity came to North Africa it was divided into two groups which 
came to be Catholic and Donatist, and this book very well describes the 
ebb and flow of their struggle, and the inevitability of the eventual 
triumph of Islam over Christianity. 

The leading figures are not shown as either heroes or villains, but, as 
we have come to learn in these times, as representative of their age, as 
well as influencing the quickening of events. Cyprian and Augustine are 
well portrayed, not only as the exponents of their own contribution to 
the controversy, but as containing in themselves the tensions of the 
debate. Both had a foot in each camp, and their roots went back to the 
causative origins of the native African protest against the civilization and 
religion of the other side of the Mediterranean. This book is not only a 
contribution to Church history, but provides a specimen for the study of 
modern religious controversies. Catholics and Protestants now admit that 
they cannot reconcile their religious philosophies. Perhaps the chasm is 
deeper than they dare to think. D. R. BLACKMAN. 


THE DEVILS OF LOUDUN, by Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus, 18s.) 
Since Crome Yellow Mr Huxley has rewritten several times what is sub- 
stantially the same book, sometimes as a novel, sometimes as a collection 
of essays or as a continuous work of reflection; the colour has faded from 
yellow to a serious grey, the writing has lost its sparkle, but the ingredients 
are mixed with the same mechanical, inorganic efficiency. The Devils of 
Loudun is, like its predecessors, another vigorous attack on human nature, 
rattled off on Mr Huxley’s learned typewriter. We read it with respect and 
fascination, and are thankful when we get to the end of it. 

Some people will say, of course, that it is simply another spiritual 
shocker. Certainly Mr Huxley gives full play to his old obsessions; all I 
know about enemas, suppositories and clysters I have learned from him, 
and here again, as in all his books, are teats, bellies, buttocks and fornica- 
tion. In this respect, Mr Huxley is still an immensely clever third-former 
who knows all the technical terms and all the appropriate quotations. 
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But while this makes for nasty reading, it cannot be held against him, 
All writers who are aware of evil tend to locate it in some physical symbol, 
and if Mr Huxley is permanently compelled to look at the universe from 
the angle of the chamber-pot, we should sympathize rather than criticize, 
It is, after all, a valid view and one we all have to adopt at times. 
Where he fails is in the attempt to express his obsessions as literature. 
The Devils of Loudun is a chunk of history, rewritten more or less as a conte 
philosophique in the eighteenth century sense, with all the usual charac- 
teristics of the author’s temperament and intellect. Mr Huxley is very 
like a deistic philosophe. He quite openly adopts the novelist’s technique, 
as he did in Grey Eminence, for propagandist purposes. He pretends to take 
us inside the minds of his characters, as a novelist can but not an historian, 
and he allows himself didactic digressions in the manner of the philosophes. 
He has, I think, chosen this particular bit of history for three reasons: 


(a) Because the story of the demoniacal possession of the nuns of | 


Loudun, and of the torture and burning of Urbain Grandier, allows him 
to indulge his interest in furor uterinus and the horrid crunching of living 
bones. (There are dark corners in most rationalist minds; Voltaire, too, 
was obsessed by the chamber-pot and /a question, and Montesquieu’s mind 
dwelt much on eunuchs) ; 

(6) Because he wants to show the loathsomeness of mass hysteria and 
so make us ashamed of all its modern forms ; 

(c) Because he wants to write about the evils of the ‘insulated self’ and 
set us on the road to perfection and union with what he grittily calls ‘the 
divine Ground’. 

We readily concede that he has achieved aim (4), and therefore deserves 
great credit. We shut the book with a conscious horror of all sorts of 
witch-hunting. Yet this horror is not a properly ripened emotion. It does 
not help us to think any more soundly about Senator McCarthy or 
Lysenko, because Mr Huxley, using the technique of the novel without 
any of the great novelist’s, or even the historian’s, ability presents us with 
rudimentary puppets whom we can loathe or pity, but whom we do not 
really understand. He takes his obscene nuns to pieces as if they were 
behaviourist dolls; he does not breathe life into them. Because of this, 
aim (c) is not achieved. Some of his characters are ‘good’, some ‘bad’, 
some, like Grandier and Surin, alternate between ‘badness’ and ‘good- 
ness’. But the relationship between the sinner and his inner divine spark 
is not made convincing, as it is by the great novelists and poets. The prose 
creaks whenever the ‘divine Ground’ is about to put in an appearance. 
Mr Huxley gives us no reason to believe in his God. The ecstasy he talks 
about may be just another physiological phenomenon. Has he ever felt it 
himself? And if he believes in it, why does it not illumine his writing? 
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The ‘divine Ground’ might be the Security Council or wireless waves for 
all the lyrical force it has in his book. The dominant element is (a). His 
grey, intelligent prose succeeds in making us feel that life is nasty, cruel 
and incomprehensible. 

This, as I have said, is a point of view, but it is not the one that Huxley 
is consciously trying to put over. Nor is there any unconscious tension 
behind the book to lift it above the level of first-class journalistic vulgariza- 
tion. Huxley’s puppets sag; they do not, like Voltaire’s in Candide, dance 
with tragic merriment. Candide, the greatest of contes philosophiques, is a 
gleaming, poetical statement of the problem of evil, as bracing as it is 
true. The Devils of Loudun rubs our noses in evil, by means of flat, know- 
ledgeable prose and then, most unconvincingly, tries to cheer us up with 
references to a God as chilly as a vapour. Voltaire is the better Deist. 
The ‘divine Ground’, so completely absent from Huxley’s book, in spite 
of being frequently referred to, can be felt all through Candide in the 
poignant elasticity of Voltaire’s little sentences. J. G. WEIGHTMAN. 


THE VAGRANT MOOD, by W. S. Maugham. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) Mr 
Maugham is still slightly distressed at being cold-shouldered by the 
intellectuals, for he again refers to the fact, more than once, in this new 
volume of essays. In a sense he has no need to worry. The critics give him 
the cold shoulder, but they read him (apart from Mr Edmund Wilson, a 
surprising case, since his own novels are not so far removed from those of 
Mr Maugham). And this feeling of being kept beyond the pale of literature 
has been useful to Mr Maugham in forming his personality; it leads him 
to adopt a faintly defiant attitude and a recognizable tone, which may 
eventually have an honourable, if minor, place in literature. It is the tone 
of the man who has had material success, who knows how to enjoy life, 
who is sensitive to people and to the arts, and who is quietly determined 
to judge everything from his own point of view, while admitting — as he 
sniffs his brandy or lights his cigar — that this point of view may be limited. 
Resentment there is in Mr Maugham, occasionally, when he speaks of 
Proust, say, or Tolstoy, but not humbug. He is himself, though limited, 
and this makes his essays on Zurbaran, Augustus Hare, Detective Stories, 
Kant, Novelists I have known, sufficiently entertaining. But a deeper note 
at times causes the reader to wonder whether Mr Maugham could not 
have chosen for himself a more complex literary personality. The glass of 
brandy and the cigar may be stage properties, always reassuringly within 
reach so that the speaker retains his composure and never forgets to be 
the agreeable man of the world. 


WINES OF FRANCE, by Alexis Lichine. (215.) An excellent study, devoid 
of false literature and full of facts. M. Lichine, himself a wine-grower, 
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tells us everything any Englishman could want to know about the subject. 
Tables of vintages and a full index will help those who buy an occasional 
bottle of wine, as they would look up a word in the dictionary. Anyone 
paying super-tax could, under M. Lichine’s guidance, make a thorough 
study of the grammar of wine. 











CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY, by Ernest Weekly. (Secker 
and Warburg, 35s.) A revised edition of a work first published in 1921. 
An etymological dictionary may be a luxury, the history of a word having 
often no bearing on its present meaning, but it is a delightful luxury, 
Etymology gives us the quaintest view of human thought (“The Romance 
of Words’ is a title Professor Weekley has used elsewhere) ; how strange to 
reflect that a cheerful face is a face full of faces, or a game leg a leggy leg. 
This quaintness should, perhaps, be turned into a philosophy. People 
have tried, of course, from Plato to the Logical Positivists, but their 
philosophy itself remains tinged with quaintness. The job is still to be 
done. This is a good dictionary, either to consult or to meditate upon. 


















QUARTET IN HEAVEN, by Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Cassell, 155.) A very 
reverent summary of the lives of four women saints. Miss Kaye-Smith 
reacts against the excesses of the hagiographers and goes some way towards 
admitting that saintly phenomena can, on occasions, be explained by 
science. She stops rather short, sometimes, of what the non-Catholic 
reader would consider to be the logical conclusion. Nor can he be quite 
as convinced as she is that the quartet is now singing in harmony in 
heaven; their attitudes as saints appear highly individual and in some 
respects incompatible. An interesting, though not very profound book. 

















POETS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE edited by W. H. Auden and 
N. H. Pearson. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 5 vols, 15s. each.) There are, 
generally speaking, two ways of making an anthology: by choosing the 
poems one prefers, or by choosing those which appear most representative. 
Mr Auden and Mr Pearson seem to have adopted the second method 
rather than the first, and this was perhaps inevitable in making an 
anthology from the whole of English poetry up to 1914. The results are, 
however, slightly disappointing. Whitman is included, for instance, but a 
sentence in the Introduction to that particular volume tells us laconically 
that Mr Auden approves neither of his style nor his subject-matter. The 
whole of Antony and Cleopatra is given, chunks of Paradise Lost and the whole 
of Samson Agonistes. One wonders why; any reader interested enough to 
buy the anthology presumably already has a complete Shakespeare and 
possibly a complete Milton. Is the anthology intended for people who 
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it might have been better for Mr Auden to be guided by his personal taste yy 
and to have explained his preferences. His short Introductions are brilliant 
exercises in generalization. One only wishes they were longer, and that 

he had given us more comments on individual poems. But it is perhaps 
wrong to carp at such a good anthology. J. G. w. 


THE SEVEN YEARS OF WILLIAM IV, by G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. A 
reign cartooned by John Doyle. (Avalon Press and Heinemann Ltd, 42s.) 
From Lord Brougham making obeisance before the rising sun of William 
IV to the young Queen Victoria riding primly between Melbourne and 
Palmerston (a cartoon called with surprising inappropriateness, in 
Melbourne’s case at least, ‘Susannah and the Elders’), these cartoons 
cover some of the most intensively exciting years in British history. More 
than half of them illustrate the day-to-day passions that urged on the 
passing of the Reform Bill, that happy time when Liberals and Radicals 
were actually successful. The cartoons are in themselves a little dead, but 
notes supplied by Professor Trevelyan are the magic wand which brings 
them, and their times, most vividly to life. Professor Trevelyan has opened 
up new fields for thought in reviving the work of John Doyle, so famous 
in his own day as H. B., the cartoonist of Political Sketches, and only 
remembered now as the father of Dicky Doyle, the designer of Punch’s 
cover. Yet John Doyle has an immensely important place in the develop- 
ment of caricature. Before him the great caricaturists were Rowlandson 
and Gillray, both better artists than Doyle, but so savage and obscene 
that they really defeated the aims of caricature. It was perhaps a protest 
against the misapplication of talents which were better employed in 
artistry. Doyle could not have been more different with his kindness and 
gentleness reflected in an almost soft draughtsmanship. 

Thackeray, whose own pencil was pretty biting, said of Doyle: “You 
never hear any laughing at H. B. His pictures are a great deal too genteel 
for that — polite points of wit; which strike one as exceedingly clever and 
pretty, and cause one to smile in a quiet gentlemanlike way.’ It was a 
subdued brand of humour that imposed itself on later generations, 
which helped make Punch the quietly innocuous sedative for dentists’ 
waiting rooms. But Doyle’s extremely lifelike uncaricaturelike cartoon 
filled a vital need. There were then no photographs for rapidly expanding 
newspapers ; these cartoons provided the necessary illustrations, un- 
polemical and precise. It is in fact the photograph which has made it 
possible to develop the art of caricature as we know it to-day. 


CEZANNE, A STUDY OF HIS DEVELOPMENT, by Roger Fry. (The 
Hogarth Press, 15s.) This is a reprint of a famous work. It first appeared 
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in 1927, which does not seem so very long ago. Yet Roger Fry’s style, fi 
approach to painting seem to belong to a different age, a much lushe 
less inhibited one. Fry, the father of modern art criticism, is wo 
away from his supercilious offspring. He himself suggests the reason 
gods lose something of their real character in the process of divinatio 
Jesus implies St Paul, and what would Cezanne have said of his spiritu: 
progeny to-day, before a Picasso, a Dufy . . .? This judgment of Fry’si 
surprising, but he was an esoteric worshipper. The religious parallel 
exact. Fry presents Cezanne’s development like St John of the Cro 
ascending Mount Carmel. Some of the precise analyses of the painting 
with lists of colours and contours may make the reader to-day a litt 
impatient; we forget that thirty years ago this was still pioneering, 

it was Fry who first revealed Cezanne’s unique blend of tonal an¢ 
structural qualities. Even the language is his. Fry, in his defence of th 
still life, drew the moral of his own critical method. Only in this di 
passionate painting, cut off from any suggestion of parti pris — the beau 
of landscape, the human element of portraiture - can the full stature a 
the artist be found. Like Bach in his mathematical fugues, Cezanne saw 
eternity in an apple or a yellow back novel. This is the real abstract arty 
Fry argues, in which the artist reduces actual objects to pure elements a 
space and volume, and then brings the abstraction back to real life b 
means of texture and colour. The publishers remark pointedly that the 
book is of great technical value to painters. ANNE SYMONDS. 
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